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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri- 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society# since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
**if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed one or produced ^ the other.” 

These memorable words haleflHce been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society^tis ^*The bounds of iesr investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi- 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrookc, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite of being 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra- 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi- 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESF. AR- 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 vrdumes. Ihe wide langc and variety of 
subjects dealt with in tlicse volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the diiferent periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of ZO volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of rhe contri- 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


IJ»t of Subjects and Contributors 


HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities 30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History 31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 



3. Language d Literature 37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colcbrookc, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden« B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma dc Koros. 

4. Religion^ Manners^ 

Customs and Music,,,. , ..47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colcbrookc, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson. J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capl. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights d Measures. ..i articles. 

H. T. Colcbrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTIFIC 

1. Mathematical d Physical 

Sciences 67 articles. 

T. D. Pcarsc, R. Bunow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colcbrookc, W Hunter, F. WiJford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colcbrookc, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology 27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert P.T. Caullcy, H. Piddington, 
J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology 34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colcbrookc, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Caullcy, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany 20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F, Buchanan, 
H.T. Colcbrookc, N. Wallich. 



5. Geography 24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W, Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography 16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

7. Chemistry 2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

8. Economic A Statistics 29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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TRANSLATION 

or 

VARIOUS INSCRIPTIONS POUND AMONG 


THE 

RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 


Dv E. C. RAVENSHAW, Em. 

lUagtl Cbll iOTtiaa. 

WITH PRELIMINABY OBSERVATIONS, 

By H. H. WILSON, Ew. 

La(« ^KttUn ¥ ^ dddk «wMr> 


The history of Vijayamagar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
annals of India, os the last barrier that ma opposed to Muhammodan 
invasions, and that preserved thesonthoro part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modem period. 

The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage of receiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and some even from 
Christian writers, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India. Reliques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only in the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTIONS 


temples, founded by its rulers, or their chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravenshaw, relate 
to the Vijayanaf^ar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar^ presented to 
him by the G6r(i of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles. I purpose to offer to the Society some observations on these papers. 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungahha^a, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagvind$, 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modem towns : they are also called Alpaltan, Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to Vitala, a form of Vishnu, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at Ellora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long) broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapaii 
Virapiikska^ which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of Vieabhadra, and of 
Ganesa; near the latter of which is a statue of Narasinha, 30 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Raja's palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tnngahhadra, 
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VijtufanuLgar was known to the first travellers in India as Biinagar ^ 
and the kingdom of Nabsikga, the name of one of the sovereigns, (Naroiinka^) 
being erroneously given to the country. Odoardo BAtbissA, who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Nartinha^ Basysena, mistaking titles for a name. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diamonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian Gu!/, rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad clotlis from the latter; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar, The king, he adds, maintains about 900 elephants, iOO of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry ahd an 
immense host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Dakkan, the Muhammedan prince of Bijapur and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa, The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nissinha are called by Barbessa, Tuliman 
(Tuinva), Canarini(C<tnara) Cormandel, and two others of which the name 
or names Trenlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and I>ran>a — so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. 

There are various traditions current in the Dakkan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman MXdhava, sumamed Vidyaranya, implying 


• Probftbly of the HovroMMfa aiaea, eitusted aboot 30 nilea eaat of Vi^wjfsnsgsf, or aorth 
•fthe AiirM.-SooTAVBRNiBR’iaeoovAtortaoB. K. 
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hit belonging to an order of Gooauia, inatitnted by SANKABicHisYA, 
was directed by the goddeat BnyvAiiBawAil to the ditoorery of a hidden 
treasure with which he built the city of or city of Learning, 

afterwards changed to Vija^fOMogarat or city of Victory. He reigned over 
it himself, and left the sovereignty to a family of the Kurma or Kuruba, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
installing as king, Bukka, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bukka and Harihaba, 
two fugitives from Warankul, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans, who encountered the Sage in the forest, and were elevated by him to 
the sovereignty of the city which he built for them : — and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst U contkmis the latter part of the history, makes Burba and 
Harihaba officers of Ala-vd-din, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankui against the Btlal Raja of Mysore. They were defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyaranya, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which they g^ned a victory over the Btlal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same individuals Bubka and 
Harihaba, with the aid of Vidyaranya, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main instruments in the elevation of the principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation of the capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyaranya, 
tlie origin of Bubka and Harihaba, and their being the institutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vidyaranya or MXdhava AcHiRTA is a well known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number oriaberious works, illustrative of the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindmiy, of^their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; and voluminous co^wp||it» on the Vtdae and Uptmukeub are 
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attributed to his brother Sayana AciiXrya. It is probable that MIdhav \ was 
rather the patron than tlie author of many of the works tliat bear iiis name, 
a circumstance not uncommon in Hindu literalurc, but most of the ^ orks, 
of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 
characters, and describe MitnHAVA as the minister of Sanoama, the son of 
Kampa, a prince whose power extended to the southern, eastern, and 
western seas, the limits in fact of Vijayanaifar. The same passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be minister to the sons of Sangama, or Dukka 
and Harioara, and this relation to their predecessor is conliriued by vmi- 
ous inscriptions, os by one in the f>th volume of the Rt^^'arches, and by the 
inscription No. 11 of the present collection. The power of Sangama may 
be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental flatter>% but it is r1r>ar that 
he ruled over part of the territories oi the south, |>erhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kafydna or Bel6l R^jas : and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be regar ded as the rudi- 
ment of the future kingdom of Vija^anagar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Havbnsraw, in a strain not 
peculiar to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
source — or from the moon through the family of Pan do, counting Bd 
descents from Pandu to Nanda, the son of the sovereign of /ly/rmifM, nho 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions ty foreign aggression, and 
settled in Andhra or Telinghna, where he founded Nnndnpurl in the Shfi- 
v<^/iaNa year, 960 or A. D. 1034. According to the genealogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Goddveri to Rimetwara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
ChalikRaya of KafyAn, who hod three sons, Bijae, Buay Raya of Bijaga- 
nagoTt and VisHNUvBRDDHANA, whohad no principality. The direct line 
of Vjjogmiagar continued for four descents to Bin i* Raya, who dying in 

R 
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SdlivAhana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, VIdyabanya, the G6r6 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambvk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Dukka 
Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar. 

We have here consequently an account different from all the precede 
ing ; hoW far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at any rate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Bubka, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modem than that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Dunkraaoniudra (the capital of the Belul kings of Mysore) by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of Warankul and the subversion of the Andhra 
or Telinga monarchy by the ne enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the Bhdmini and other dynasties of the Dakhan : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter. 

1 have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the V^ayanagar princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the scries of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions ; the former specifying 27 princes from Bubka to the 3rd Sriranga 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665 ; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Bubka to the 3rd Sriranoa between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century, A comparison of the three however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lieto are as follows : 


Prm 

1 B«kU,A.D.iaiSlolSt7. 


2 Htrihtn, ...m. to 1341. 

3 Vijtyft, 13M. 

4 Yiffoile?!, 1369. 

6 RUntdori, ^ 1363. 

6 Vir4piktht 1371. 

7 MftlUkurjQOii. 1381. 

8 RSmMhftBdra, ... ISM. 

6 84Uvftfando 1387. 

10 DovwSyt, 1419* 

11 Kmibbayt, 1417. 

13 Koaidra 1431. 


13 SSlaTigandu, 3d, 142fl. 

14 S&lofft Nminba, 1477. 

15 Immtdi Devt, ... 1486. 

16 V tnaaniinba, ... 1508. 


17 KrishoadoTa 1638. 

18 AchynU «... 1543, 

10 Sadmaua, 1564. 

30 Trimala 1573. 

31 Srirangt, 1580. 

33 VeokaUptti, 1615. 

33 Srtraoga, 3d 1038. 

34 VeokaU 1636. 

35 Rimadeva, 1643. 

36 Anagttodi Venka- 

tapati, 1655. 

37 Srinoga, ad, ...... 1665. 


Iiutriptiatu. 

1 Bnkka, 1370 1381. 

3 Harihara. ... 1385 1430. 

3 Deva R4Ja, 1436 1468. 

4 MalUkSrJaaa, 1451 1405. 

5 VirOpaktha, 1473 1470. 

6 Naraiiaha, 1487 1608. 

7 Kriahoa, ... 1508 1630. 

8 Aehyvta, ... 1630 1543. 
8 Sadaaita, ... 1643 1670. 

10 R4»a Raja, 1547 1663. 

11 Trimala, ... 1560 1571. 

13 Sriraaga, ... 1574 1684. 
1.7 Venkatap4(i, 1607 1606. 

14 Virarkma,... 1633 1636. 


Pedigree. 

1 Bakka, 1374 1336. 

3 IfarUiara, 1367. 

3 Deva Rkya, 1361. 

4 Vijaya 1418. 

5 Pundradeva 1434. 

0 Rimaehandra, ... 1451. 

7 Naraaiaba 1473. 

8 Virbaaraiaba 1480. 

8 Aobyat. 

10 Kriihna 1534. 

11 R4ma, 1564. 

13 Hriranga, 1505. 

13 Trimala 

14 VenkaUpati. 

15 Sriraaga, 3d. 

10 lUraadeva. 

17 Venkatapati. 

18 Trimala. 

10 Ramkdeva. 

20 Sriranga, .nd. 

31 YcnkaUpnU. 


The inscriptions serve to correct belli the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that tliey place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381 as his successor's grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 1 4tli century^ 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar, 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijayanagar^ if the date commonly assigned ibr 
that event is accurate ; and» at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bu ska's reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 
be doubted that Bckka RXya was not the first sovereign of Vijagamagar. 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukka R6ja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka RXya was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that bis prosperity was founded^[K)ii a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vidyabany a was a Saiva ; one of his generals Iruoupu appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Harihaba, they appear as 
mediators between the Jaim and Vaisknavas^ declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faitli. 

In one of Mr. Ravemshaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Harihaka, having, it is also stated, a brother of tliat name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harih ar\ extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MXdhava, a5arcwya, we should have to assign him a reign of about 
00 years. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 60 years. 

The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Deva RXya, with tliis 
peculiarity in the mscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predcci'ssors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch s associating with him 
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towards the close ofhisreign» his son and successor at FtitHir4^*aor(7tfMtr. The 
tiaditioiuil chronology makes Beta Raya the 4th, placing before him Vuaya, 
whoisnot named in theinscription8,and who inthepedigreefoUowsDEVARAYA. 

The 5th prince of the chronology is RXmadeva, who is followed by 
ViadPAKSHA, and he by MallikIejuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
MallikXbjuna precedes ViafiPAESRA; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. Tlie pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Pundab Deva, who is not found in either of the other auiltorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as MallirXrjuna or VirCparsha. The 
name may possibly be intended for Pravrha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 140<1, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore witli MallieXbjuna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of MallikXrjuna» 
VibOpaksha. and Praubha Deva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 20 years. 

The 8th prince of the chronology and 6th of the pedigree isRXn achandba, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronoli^y j none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 14th or 15th, SXlava, Nabasinha or ImmXdi 
Deva, may be the Narasa or Nabasinha of the ticdigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Viba 
Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Nabsinoa of the 
first European voyagers to India. 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 

c 
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eODsequent decline of the power of the Raw of Vijatfomt^^wr^ and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology : at any rate it is certain that with Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Fbrwhta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of TtlingioM^ 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijatfanagwr principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that SuiRANOA Raya, Raja of Kaly&n^ made war upon Ramchandra of 
V^ayanagar, deposed him and placed his own brotlier on the nHusHod. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter : — V iRfipAKSHA, it is said, having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Telinga^ to the throne. 
SiNHAMA, entitled Praitrha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son VfRANARASiNHA, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Rs}a of Karnul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Tungabhadra, to the east of it near its junction with the 
Krishna, 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Narasinha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vjnyafutgar, and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VfRANARASiNHA and Krishna- 
DiVA, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VIranarasinha, 
according to tlie pedigree, left three sons, Achyuta, Sadasfva and Trimala, 
who being infants, the country was managed by tneir uncle Krishnadbva. 
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The truth appears howeyer to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father VIbanabahinha, 
Keishmadeva usurped the supremo autiiority and hence tlie doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 1530 * 
the period assigned for tlie reign of Kbishnadeva. 

According to the Krishna Raya Chcritra, Kbishnadeva was tlie son of 
Narasinha by a concubine Naoambes. His stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Vibasinha, 
prevailed upon the king to order Kbishnadeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narahinha on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, decUmi him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of VfRANARASiNHA wcre disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. 

The domiirion of Vijayanagar tliat had !)cen partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Kbishnadeva. He defeated the 
A'dil ShAki princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna: he captured Kondavir and Warankul on the cost, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack^ where he wedded the daughter of the (iajapali 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
K&muwara. On the w’est, his taking Rachol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and Malabdr appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power tliat of 
Vijayanagar under KbmunaeXya. 

KrishnarIya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as tba 
Diggtffos, the elephants that support theregions of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Telugu authors, but one of them 
jDikskiia, is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krishna and RXma. One of the inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Krishna firom Udi^giri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at KrishMa- 
/mran, endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 

After KrishnarXya the pedigree observes, that RXma Ri^a his brother- 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the 
nuufiad; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutarXya’s grants date fit>m 
1530 to 1546, and those of RXma do not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VIranarasinha, SaoXsivarXya, as the grants of the hing 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extmding firom 
154*2 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1502. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of RXma appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of 
Vijayanagar. 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
arc very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to thd 
persons of Acbyuta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists. 
KjhshnaeXya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed SadXsiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Raj*. Acryita, howeYor, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
SadIsiva ascended under the tutelage of RXma. It is therefore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated ana Achyuta retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we hare the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Febishta and Cassab Fbedcbick, the former residing at the Court of 
B^apur, and the latter a resident at Bisnagar for six months, Bl)out a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following are 
their accounts : 

According to Febishta, RXmabXya, the son-in-law of KrishnabXya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Hoji TbimalabXya, whilst he administered tlie affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against RXna, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalabXya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of IbbIrIm 
A*oil ShXh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy . As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in V^ayanagar, where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 

D 
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We will next hear what Cxsax Faedbbick writes Alwat 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vija^anagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a^pristmer, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the fiither of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RXmarXja, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named TemmarXya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VenkatarXva, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.*' 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced witli KrishnarXya was continued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRANARAsiNHA Were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers ana chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummu Raq returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and Was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
Cjesar Frederick remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the HXji Tumul of Ferishta — who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achyuta. This, however, could not have been the case, and 
we may be content with Febishta's account of the transaction, 

The reign of RXmarXja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayanagar, ARer being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the Muhammedan princes of the Dakkan, and given asylum and aid 
to Ali A*dil ShXh of jBijfa/wr, who nad been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Goleanda, Bijajmr^ D a ulai i hdd, and 
JBerdr, alarmed at his power and offended by his arrogance, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at Talikota, on the banks of 
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the Kriiknay in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kuttbbbhat and NizXm ShXh that had been defeated, and those of Au 
A'dil SbXh and Amdat-ul-Mulr covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the eflbrls of the 
centre under Nizlu ShXh, and by the capture of RXma Raja. Cjbsar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle w as owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja's commanders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree th»* RXma Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A'dil ShXh, according to the 
other by NizIm ShXh. 

After the action, the allied SultXns marched to Vijayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families ofRXMAand his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
RHya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga* 
nization. The country was, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeU^, and in 1667, 
retired to Pennaconda^ eight days' journey from Vijayanagar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king SadXsiva continued to lx; made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranoa, who it may be supposed was the son of SadXsiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 0th in d^ent from him, V enkatapati, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants of 
RXma ruled. His successor, RXm a Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijayamigar^ and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Tipu. The history of the Vijmfann^wr kings, as 
given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriranga- 
paiam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company ; 1,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Bijanagar^ 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagundi, (Bijamt^ar) the ancient capital, as a J5gir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the J4giT has lapsed to the Nizam's Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 

or TNI 

KINGS OP VIJAYANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED BY 

Ma. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 

The following pedigree wbs to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 

family, whose basioess it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Ckamdravam$a 
line of the PurAtuu, with considerable misplacements and inaccnracies. It commences 
with Pan DU. from whom thf Vya^amagar princes consider themselves descended. 

Pan DU Raya, King of Hastnupur, was cotemporary with Krishna, King of 
Mathura, at the entf of DwAphr Yu^ The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns ; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which is moderate for an Eastern Chronicle*. 


* Chfcnologists, however, allow about 90 years tea generatioB, hence 119 X 90sa9440m000 
B. C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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T1i« deicent of Pan DU U traced in tbe lUt from Buddha, (Mercury ) the ion of 
the Hood : he bed tbroiber named Dritarariitra. I have omitted the namri prevtoui 
to Pandu, ea well ea the enameration of bii other three loni, (Dharma Raja 


Bhimsbn, NAKULindSAt 
Parirrhit, to live apace. 

1. Pandl had ^veaoni, eall- 
ed the Panon Pandava. 

5. Arjuna, son of Indra, 
regent of (he east. 

3. Abbimanyu. 

4. PsrikshtU, 3100 B. c. 

6. Janamejaya. 

0. Shatinika. 

7. Sabaarantka. 

8. AsaimedliMja. 

U. Avishana Kriihna. 

10. C lukri lUja. 

11. Chittra Ratha. 

12. Baba Uatlia. 

13. Viabnum^na. 

14. Shoahayana. 

16. Sanichi. 

10. KuchiU. 

17. Nalla. 

18. PariplaiR. 

10. Madhati. 

20. .Sunicbi, 2d. 

81. Ripunjaya. 

22. Darbi. 

23. NtnugaRija. 

24. Vrihadratha. 

25. Sorasi. 

26. SaUnika R4ja. 

27. Dnrdamana. 


ADBVA,)and confined myself 


2B. Vihtnokar. 

20. Dhandpini. 

30. Ntmt. 

31. riiama, 2100 b. r. 

32. Vrihadratha, 2d. 

33. Paranja) a. 

34. 8bisno4ga. 

36. Shorunga. 

36. Kainvarma. 

37. Xcmadharma. 

38. Sttlchaytira. 

30. Vidia4ra. 
to. Bayika. 

<11. Wajineya. (Ajaya ?) 

42. Naoditardhana. 

43. Mahinandi. 

44. 8hisan4ga. 

45. tShajaya. 

46. Vaau. 

47. Bhadrftka. 

48. Pulmda. 

40. Goaha. 

50. Pancbamitra. 

51. Angawkna. 

62. Oevabbfimi. 

53. Bbumimitra. 

54. Narkyana. 

66. Kriahea. 

60. Shantaoii. 


the line of Arjum, end 


67. Punamk. 

68. I.ambodara. 

60. Ballikar. 

00. Mrda. 

01. Sevati. 

02. Dhundhumara. 

03. Arfabthakanna. 

04. Balkya. 

05. Trlnaoia. 

00, Uuabatoru. 

07. Sananda. 

08. Vrinka. 

OD. C'hecbakkra. 

70. Vivaabiti. 

71. Aridamna. 

72. Gomati. 

7J. Purina. 

74. 8wkU. 

75. Utaabfiha. 

70. Kanva. 

77. Vagaahrl. 

78. Vijaya. 

70. Chandrabfja. 

80. Maim. 

81. Nanda. 

82. BbuUoandi. 

83. Nandili, two aona. 
84 Sfiabenandi. 1 
86. Yeshanandhi 


The last prince had fonrteeo aona who rated over B$kmdkA (f) Two ehiefs Amitra and 
Durmitra invaded them. Tho war was of coaaiderablo daralion, and leimiaated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took poaaasaion of the country— tevea ef the foertaen aona fled to 
Audkradtshm (or Teiimfdms). 

B 
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66. Nanda MahArXja, 

the eldest of the seTen, bnilt the ▼illege of Nandapuru*^ end gave ic as an Aprukmj (an endoir- 
ment) to 600 Brahmans. His dominions extended from Edr^tAoora to the Godheery— Nanoa 
Maharaja after a reign of 42 years died in 998, Salit6kana Saca, in the year diiala, of the 
Vrikoipati cycle, (A. D. 1076.) he was sncceeded by his son. 

f 87. Chalik Raja, 

who reigned 41 years -i. e. to Saca, 1039>40. He bad three sons, 


VijALA Raya 
Reigned at Kalya% Dkatja 
Patda.t 1041 -^ca. 


88. ViJAYA Raya and Vishnuwardhan 
at KiMkindkmnagar had no kingdom, 

or 


(after two geseratioas bad pasaed, 8 at 
Ranga Raja beiag kiag of K«fy4n- 
jMifen, made war upon Ramonamdsa, 
and depoaing bim placed bis own bro- 
tber, NAasianA Raja, on the mtuiuul of 
VdeSfeMger. (eee below, no. 08.) 


Vijayttnapar, an. Shea. 1039-40 A. D. 1118 

80. ViMALA Rao, his son, 1080 1158 

90. Narsinha Deva 1104 1182 

91. Rama Dbva, 1171 1240 

92 . Bhdr Raya, 1196 1274 


having no sons, VioYARANYA,the Gam ot a neighbouring Raja, named Jambuk Raya, placed 
Bukka Raya, son of the latter on the matnatl, in accordance with the Law of KkUi,im6dkavir 
graniha, Uia sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakkan. 


03. Bueka Raya, 

.. 1256 

1334 

04. Harihara Rao, 

.. 1289 

1367 

95. Deva Rao 

.. 1313 

1301 

06. ViJAYA Rao, - 

.. 1336 

1414 

97. PoNDARA Deva Rao, .. 

.. 1346 

1424 

08. Ramchandra Rao, .... 

.. 1372 

1450 

99. Narsinha Raja 

.. 1395 

1473 

100. Vira Narsinha Raja,. . 

.. 1412 

1490 


bad three oons-»AcHiTA Rao, Sadashso Rao, and Trimala Rao ; but these being chil- 
dren at the time of ibe dbath of their father, the oomatry wu managed by FCrishn a Rao, their 


uncle, who had been the dewan of their father. 

,101. Achita Rao. 

102. Krishna Deva Maha Raya, 1446 1524 

Extended his dominions over An anrfae h a n, or JtkASmmd tnear Rammad), Knnckg (eight kon 
from Areot)t Pandu De$k (abont Madura)t Ckoidt»k(Tmnjote) and Hri-Ranga (near Trieki- 
tX’P’fy). Radar Denh (not Irecognixed), Arcof, Ntlloref Srirangp^tan and Mgtore, Akmed- 
iMyar, Sonda{ BindwMOf), Ckitil*dr6g, llarpmmkallg, Jmrriwakrattan, Girpmimgora, (Pngkur), 
Karpak ( Cnddapmk ) Yrndogiri, Em«ekora^Miuigai~-OodwaU-~Karmml~'^Skorap»r — Sagger — 
pHpdegauii^Kaliiadntg, Kalbarga^Oolecmda ’-Amdanagar {Guzerai ), Yankatgiri-^^Parinda 


• Perhaps, also ITaraiifd, tbs aaoitst capital of rdinflao, wbeaea tho Ptf f sn^ ihsiilj era aaid bj Obast 
D orr to dsrivo their origia. 

t Hera tike awabtrs osoae la the orlgiaal Mf. 


t AoHaaBrdg. 
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tfid •(IhcB follovi i Uit of jS^n gnuitod bt Krishna Diva to the nembort of tbo 

royml fusilj «sd otbert.) 

loa. Rama raja, 

Kiinir Rao*s brolhor-iD-Uw. cooiend«<l for the autnmd; after which the Maautnana veder 
Nizam Shah invaded the conatry : after him again Imao vl Mclk, opposed and killed 
RAmaraja in Seen, 1486, 974 Fmitt A. O. 1A64. 

Karma Raja 

TrimalX Raja,... 

KiSlltN Bhi’pati, 

Chvktan Raj4, .. 

104. Sri Ranoa Raja, An. Snem. 1487 A. D. 1666 
hia hrother Tima Raja wudewan— hit eons were Yanoatpati and Crinoankatapati. 

106. Trimala Raja, bob of Cminoankatapati. 

106« ViRA Yanoatpati. 

107< Sri Ranoa Raja. 

106. RiMADEVA Rao. 

108. VBNRATAPATi RaO. 

110. Trimala Rao. 

111. RAmadrva Rao. 

113. Sri Ranoa Rao. 

113. VBNRATAPATI 

invaded by the MoghnU and 6ed to Ckandra^erki. 

114 RAma Rao 

diipoBteBBed the Mogbula of an extent of country yielding 6 lakhi per annum. 

116. Hari DAb, 1016 

110. Char Dai, (bit brother) 1028 

117. China DAb, 1043 

lie. Kama Raya, 1060 

110. GopAl Rao, son of Char DAs. 

120. Yanratapati, 1003 

121. Trimala Rao, 1678 

SultAn Kh An— possessed himself of the country in 
the name of TiPU. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the CMptore of Siringn^ 
pntnm, the eonntry was divided between the Niaam and the Company— 1600 Rs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Rija of lyayaiMi^ar, 

122. ViRA VBNRATAPATI RAma Raya, a mioor ; but be 
continned thenceforth subject to the Niaam, holding the town and some lands around ytiuijirMn(/y, 
( Vijaymnngnr ) the ancient capital, as a jS^ir from tbe Niaam. On the 31st May, 1820, the 
infant Rija died, and there being no heir, tbe jkgir, 1 understand, has lapsed to the 
Niaam*s Govenunent, and tbe pension of 1600 Rs. per mensem to the Company. 


1603 

1704 

1731 

1734 

1741 

1760 


bis sons. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flag Staff, called Dhajastambha, which is on the East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-gHtd, in the Road of Anagunddi. 


Salutation to the dust of tbe feet of the sand of JlNA DEV A, which gives 
knowledge to the iguorant, and dispels the darkness of oar hearts. May JlNA dbva 
be favorable ! 

The emblem (or flag-stalT) of Jin A dev A, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, tho most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In tho place called Nandisangam, near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswati (or goddess of learning) was boru PadmanandI, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had hvo names called Cundapada, Bakra drva, MahA MATf, 
Ilaciiarya and GANDiiAPiNCfiii\. In his race some of the noblest of tbe Aiunis, or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of tho same race a priest called Ratnakar A Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of Diiaum VBlii'SH \N A YoCENDRA BUATTARAKA, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sk^ inhaled the fragiance of tbe fame of this priest 
Dharma BfiATTARAKA, as the black beetle when be runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame : if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as tho 
c'lephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To tho devout DiiaRMA BiiATrARAKA was born a son called Amarakirti. 

Adoration be to the Munvswara or priest A.marakirti, who enlightens our dark* 
ness With the light of Vidyd or instruction. Of what use were men of learning when 
Amar.akirti existed f From him was bom Simanandi. From the priest Sima- 
NANDi descended the charitable and fortunate Dharmabhushana, a pillar of the 
temple of charity, who was called Dharmabhatt&raca, and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Diiarmabhush \na, a Munetwara called Dundamanna was born, who was 
ns the black beetle to the lotus-feet of SimmaN' ndi. 

From the priest Dandamana was born Bhattaraxa, Muni, who was fortunate 
and teous like DilARMABfi6SiiANA. Worship be unto the feet of Diiarma< 
BHOtHANA, in whose pretence all tho kings of earth bow down ! 
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Of tke rtee of Bhattaiaka* Jfiwi wm boro YMi RAja t groAt aod btppy king, 
BuKKA.f From kirn doAooodod Hakihak MV aba4 who Ulamhiitod the world witk 
•II the mU end AcioBcet, •• the beomi of the moon illomiooted the mitkj leo. While 
roliog his kiogdom, oooqoeriog meiiy kiags* oad extendiog hii dominions, he wu oallod 
Rtyanvaiit booaase he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While mling 
the earth, whose girdle is the foor seas, the glory of bis ancestors was dimmed by his 
•nperior light.' He had a minister named Chaichadanda the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public aflsirs, was warlike as Cumariswami in battle, 
and devoted to the king ; who wu styled Bkuhkati or husband of the eulh. 

To CiiAiCfiAUANOA the naik, wu born a son called Iruoadatida, who wu 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

Iruoadanoa, who wu n black beetle to the lotu-petaled feet of the priest 
SimAn AN D i (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and Hiranyagarbiia^). in the year of 
the fortunate S6livdkana 1807, oorrMponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
Pkalyuna Criikna paktka, dwitia Smkravira, or, Friday tho 18lh uf tbe moon in the 
month of March, (a. d. 1385,) built and erected the flag staflT with black stone to tbe street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuntala, and tbe 
mound on which the flag staff stands, wu prepared with peuMike sand in tbe extensive 
city of Vyayanayar, which abounds with nine sorts of prccir us stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic, 


SECOND INSCIUPTION. 

A Bond of Donation^ tvrittm in Sdnscrita verse on a Temple in the Village 
of Knshnapurnm. 

Adoration to Paramrswara on whose brows rest tbe Ckdmarat and tbe moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

Homage to tbe fortunate KrishnaswAmi, who is exalted as tbe clouds, who 
alleviates tbe sorrows and pudous the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth, 


* Pethsps Vint *s AST*. 

V Accorditf ta Iht P«4i|ree, tbs fsthsr sf Bckka Ray* wss s asi|bbe«riD| Rais asned JIamscx Rata. 
I Hasisas Ras. S Bsanna. 

¥ 
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•ad wbo ftol* tb« batter of tbe cbamed ocean. Tbere wae a mn wbo wai gif an ai a 
gift to tba BrihmanM, wbo bestowed on tbem bis weight in gold that they nigbt trmi el to 
all prinoipal pagodas and batbo in tbe boly waters of CAncki, Sriiaila, SondekaiOf 
Kattakatabka and Vtnkaiaparhai, wbo ponitbed kings for their transgressions, wbo was 
tbe ablest warrior in the 6ght, the greatest amongst the kings of tbe eartb, wbo was called 
Paramitwarot or a governor of governors, wbo was sopreme lord over the three 
kings*. He slew Hindu Rkr a, named tbe tiger. He was called Ganda Bkirumda\ 
or the elephant. All the kings blessed Him, and prayed that he might' live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga, Yanga, Calinga, Ac. He was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on tbe precions 
throne, and to govern the earth, he was called tbe fortunate Krishna RAya of 
mangtitles, who dwelled at Vyag€Magar, and tbe light of whose fame for charity and 
beneficence shone resplendent from tbe monntain called Udaga, to tbe mountain called 
AitamAma ParbaiOt or in other words, from the rising to tbe setting son, and from tbe 
north to tbe south, or from the beginning of the mountain Miru to tbe south sea. Tbe said 
Krishnadeva MahA RAya sitting on the prpcions throne, after conquering tbe king 
of Udagagiri, and bringing away (the image of) KrishnaswAmi, returned to bis eity and 
installed it in the Mantdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, in tbeldSfitb year of SdlivA- 
kamut in the month Pkdlguma, Sukla Pacska, Triiiga, Suiravdra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in tbe month of March, A, D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Salutation to the dust of the sand of the feet of JlNA, which removes the 
ignorance and tbe darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, wbo is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, tbe most beautiful, the most splendid ! 

There was a country called Carndta, beautiful as heaven, which resembled tbe 
dwelling of the deities, wbo feasted on the substance called Ambrotiop and qnafied the 
drink called Ntctar, 

In this same Carndta, there was a city called Vyaganagar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


Set tht 9th lascriplies. 


t St# tht 7th lascripUoa. 




FROM VIJATANAOAR. 


ptlaoMf nd loftj koaiat vkick ippaarad orarUjed with §[old» lika tha moanUint of 
•od Kailii lifUag tkair galdan kaadt to tha iky. Ai tba eartk aooonpuied by tka 
gtrdia of Ike foor laai it itlamioatad by tka flaming fire oalled B&dMnaia (or Avrora 
B 9 r§iH$)t 10 tba city, mriiing from tha water of the moat, if reiplendeat with gold and 
ailver, and radiant with aorpaafing brigktneea. At thif time reigned Uio king called 
Bckka, who wai the lord of the city, and had immenie riohei. He was a gem of the 
race of Y \ou, a ihiniog preciona atone in a crown of jewels. Ilia beaoty reaoinbled that 
of Kkishna ; he was equal to RAma in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
beauty. He conquered by bis valour all the quarters of the world, and wu to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* 

From him descended a king called HARiHARA\UMAPATi,t who shone in the 
world as the sun in the sky, who was the beat pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as Parasurama in presenting lands; who was as Cahna:^ in giving 
away gold ; who planted the Hag-staflT of victory on the shores of the fonr seas, and whoso 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate Devarajbswaea^ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotos petals, and when the kings who were bis enemies prostrated them* 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of bis feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Anion,, the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called VijaYaH Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts, who eatinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of bis victorious banners. 

ViJAYA Narapati bad a son named VIradeva Raya^ to whom be was attached 
like the fnll moon to the sea, or as Indra to bis sod Jayanta. He was skilled in 
depriving hostile kings of the live elements called life, with the sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortouate Diva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled tha 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 


* Tbt lolss hsBf s its bsad usd cIoms iU leaves at slglit, wbeace tbe aooa is said to sobdve it. 
t Qorre HASiNtaa R*o, M of Pedifrte. 
t TIm sob of KoaVf, tbe wife of Pavdo, blag of IfaWiaepar. 

S Dkva Rao, Pedigree N ? | ViuraltAo, Pedigree M. 1 Pcsoasa Dcva Bata, PodigfM 91, 
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In the army of the forianete Dbva Raya, the doit of the tend of the earth wbioh 
aroie from the feet of the hones resembled the smoke of the fire of the brarery ef Dbva 
Raya, who appeared as the laminoos son dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dost of the conflict. 

The month of the lotas of the fame of Dbva Raya was opened by the genial warmth 
of the snn of his valoar. The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with wbioh the golden mountains of Himdchala appeared like Karnicd (seats) and the 
Diffgqja* (or eight elephants) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in its cup abode Vijaya LaxmI, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king ruled the world the Chintya Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Calpa Frixa, or wishing tree, was unthought of by any one. 

Dbva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, SaraswatI and Bhu LAXMf, 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god Brahma. 

Vamana, the fifth incarnation ofViSHNU, would not have begged alms of Bali, had 
Dbva Raya boon living. The full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he ga7,cd on her. From his touch the rinner became purified, and ceased to sin ; 
and Indra would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Ra^a, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanohara, 
the Magnet wbicb irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Dbva Raya resembled the king Buki;.« iu wisdom, HariiiaresvaRa 
in benevolence, and Vijaya Bih'pati in valour. He was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of RohanachaL His throne 
shed happiness on the earth : (.repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, &c. 

The king Abhinava (or new) Deva Raya, while he was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic country iu the city called Vyayanayar, in the year Pardbhava, 1348 Saka on the 
full, moon of Car, 'tea or December, A. D. 152(1, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and dianvonds like the starry heavens, and therein be established the 
god Pars van Ath, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by In DR a, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the eleph(|Ot of the eighteen 
principal sins. Hu fame and charity will endure nntil the son and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament. 



FROM VIJAYANAG4R. 




FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 

Oh a Stone PUlar opposite to the Tower, called Ranga Mandapatn, which 
M conligHOHS to Vil'upaktha, 

A^AY proiperity tnd fortune prevtil! Glory be to Sambiiu, who ii tbo lord end 
chief pillar of the foundation of the three worlds, called (ho tlireu Sagarai, whose head is 
circled with ChAmara$ and adorned with (he full moon ! 

May the glory, brightness, and splendour of Rudra set us free from the bondage of 
ignorance ! 

Chandka RAya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in (ho sky to 
ilinmine the darkness of night, aad as tho butter came out from the milky occau at the 
time of its churning. 

He had a son called Buddha, who was as wise as Mercury, who had a son culled 
PURURAVA Chakravarti, who bad ason Avu, whoso sou was Namusiia. who had a son 
Yayati, who had a son Turvaru. In the some line descended the king callfd Bukka, 
who was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stunu on tlie brow of kings. 
Krishna, the son of Drv AKf in hii 5lii incamution Vdimma, or (he Dirarf, souglitalms 
from Bali, but king Bukka fur surpansed Dali in dominion, glory, and charity. Ilis 
fame extended from tbo rising of tho sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Him&chal to the sea. From him u king was horu, called Narana A\ ANfrAf,,* as 
Pradumna was born from Krishna, the son of Ur^akI. He planted a flag ilalf at 
Slrirangam in the middle of tho river Cavlri, end slew (ho king of the comitry. lie 
conquered the kings named Chola Raja, PuraNDar RajaI and CfAJATAn.^; who 
were all great warriors. He obtained a great name from the river Ganga to the city of 
Lanca^. He protected all the koiga, who ware at peace with him from the sun rising 
monntain called Udaya Parvata to the setting place called Astagiri. 

In all (he holy places named Rdmetwara, kc. he distributed charities. He hud a 
son culled VIranarasinha Krihiina Dkva Maija Raya, horn from tho princess 
named NacalI as RAma and LaxmaNa sprung from Caurali.ia, and Sumitra by 
Dasaratha: ViRA NaRasiniia Krihiina Dkva RaVa sitting on the throne embel 
liahad with nine sorta of precious stones, reigned over the world from the sonth sea to tho 


• Mauinba Rava, (F. W). t Tks Rk|ak of AfaSsra t t Tbs Rajsli pf Orum. S r.fUn, 
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north moantain Mtrut hif fame axtended over the earth fiitr wider than that of the lov^ 
reigns Nrioa. Nala, Nahubha. ile dUtribnted all kinds of cbaritiee in many holy 
places, viz. Vtriiy»aib«&a. Calchartrt, Vencaiackelam, Carchi, SrUailam in the moantain 
called Sonasaitam and at PryAga^ where the river Gangm and yaMwia (/tiMiMi) join in 
one stream, Sriramgam, Cumbha Conam, and in the holy water Oocamam and R&wm Situ, 
Stc. When NaRasinha Dbta RAya having ruled the world with jastioe departed this 
life, Krishna Dbva MahA RAya succeeded him. He was taken under the special 
protection ot SiVA, who opened bis third eye, which is situated in the middle of hie 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Vishnu the four banded, who holds the circle called 
Chakram in one band, and the shell called Panchajanyam in another ; of BrahmI, the 
four-headed, of Par VATf, tho spouse of Si v a who bolds a dagger in her band ; of LakbhmI 
distinguished by the lotus, and of SaRaswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
BrahmA. Krishna Dbva Raya also performed tho sixteen kinds of principal eharitiesf 
named Shadaaa MahAd&n, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning and accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the Riyas Nruoa, Nai.a, Nahusha, Nabhaga, Dhundumara, Mandhata, 
Bhagiratiia, Rama, &o. Tho said Krishna Dbva RAya, who was the son of 
NaoambA, and Nara Bhupal, and who reigned over the world, sitting on the threna 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanagar, presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of famishing the holy ofleriogs, &o., to the Divine Virupaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Obya Maha Raya* 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

A Bond of Donation to RaounXtha Deva at the Panugonda Gate, on 
the JVest side of the Temple of Sunnapah, ( in the Candrese language,) 

May prosperity and fortune endure ! 

In the year of Salivbhana 1463, corresponding to the year. Airuari, In the month of 
K&rtika Sudipanchami, Gumvmr, (or Thursday the 5lh day of the moon, in the month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortunate, the great king of kings, 



PROM VIJAYATIAGAP, 


ar 

ParowUiwara, the heroic, end fenoot, end glorioni end feliant Aciiyuta* Diva Mama 
RAya wai reigning in the city of K{/ajfaji(^ar, end eitting on the preeioni throne, when 
TiMMARAou,the fon of Urbgab Pboda AmbarXgd oftbe tribe ofCAHVAPA. end in 
the rule of Ap AST AM BA, built e city celled Dsparat^anam Patnnin on the eai! tide of 
be Panuffondo Ohdli , end eitebiithed Rahunatii Dkva, ei the tutelery deity thereof, 
bestowing the nndermentioned lends to the god es en holy otfering. 

In the tillege celled Nalala Hutu$a, as Sarvtmdmya Ayyrahar (or e gift of dona 
lion) we booght two Varti, or two pieces of ** limited" lends, trone Mumidi Dilchat; 
who procured them by making the burning secriSoe, &o. 

The perticuleri of the two lends ere as follows 

One place celled Pdnchaca Stallam of Cottomwar (below the canal) it of an 
eitent sufficient for six tumt of seeds. One plaop called Conyallu, sufficient for four 
tooms of weeds. One place called Chdkata Vdri Kunda, or washermen’s pond, named 
Muta Madtly, equivalent to four turns of seeds. One place is called Virama Panehaka 
Stallam^ equal tcrsevcn turns of seeds. These four places we presented to the god 
Raguntha Dsva for an offering. 

Besides these, tbo Mdniems given to the god IIagun Arif A Dbva for providing the 
daily offerings, were as follows 

Calasdpuram M&yanny or in the village Divatdpuram below tbc old canal, a place 
ealled Joghinf, which was cultivated by Sanabhooa Vbruparsa. equal to six turns o( 
seeds. In Campelly, Ariti Tola or u plantain garden of Satta Sbrumian, equal to 
three tarns of seeds. A place attached to Singann Ooda, which is below the lake in 
Dharmas&garamt equal to three tkwis of seeds. In the village Vadda ttrsavapuram, 
a place called Higgadiah, which is near to the Maniem of Sanahhoga llinnarasiah, 
which is eqnal to three of seeds. A place oalled Blleguntah, which also is equal 
to three tains of seeds. In the bst two lands there are six turns of seeds. A place 
called Amhelega Hindunnah which is near tba baxkr of Cummarsa Natdu in the village 
Crisknapuram, the land contains two half tkms of seeds. A piece of land of Puta 
Siddiaht which is below the lake ia tbe village CamaUpuram, in which are three turns 
of seeds. A piece of land Mgan Hamiak Mallia,f which is within the lake called 
Vuiacalva in tbe village of MaduUapuram, eqnal lb half a turn of tebdi. A piece of 
land called Tumhemd belonging to Guuu If alliah, wbicb is below tbe lake in the 
villtge A*nantapuram, in which are three tdsu of seeds. A piece of land onlled Jagk€sus, 


Aoeirs Rm stths Psdiirts. 


t HtiWfs spilt St tbs dry bsdstlhssrUAsialUlM. 
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whfob if coftiftled by Kan a MAlliah* in wbioh are four t^ms of leedi. In tbeio 
two villoget there ii land eqaal to seven iumt'of feeds. 

These eight villages were presented bv ns as Maniem, or as a gift. The seeds 
thereof were two candiu and one half fdm, and the two vartU, with the ooooannt trees 
in the village. Nalala, Hunetat which we pnrohased, are in addition ; thd seeds of which 
were two canditt. Those who unite together in oontinning this charity will be rewarded 
a thonsand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 
hell, and be guilty of a sin of the same magnitnde as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at Cdsi ( Btnarujt i>uar the shore of the Ganges. 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation written on the Wallt in the Temple of Hazhr 
JUdmaswdim, 


Mat virtne, fortnne and victory prevail t 

In the year of Sdlivdhana 1442, corresponding to the Vrihaspati year Vikrowta, ih 
Mhgha Sudi Saptami, Timsiarazu, the son of Charka* Drva MahA Raya, of the 
tribe of Casyapa, the noblest of men, strong as the Oamda Bharundaf, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of Saraswati, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna MahA RAya, and also presented the adjoining lands, on Rddhd 
n^iamS the Tth of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RAmaswAmi for offerings 
at the festivils» dec, in order to obtain salvation fer his father sod mother, &o. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation on a Stone called Fori, tis the Temple of Vithala Diva^ 

Fortune ud .ktoryi 

In the year of SdlivAkana 1483, corresponding to the year Durwuxii, in Ckaitra Sudt 
PoncAasu, Scmivir, or on the 6th of the moon (in the month of April, 1661,) while the king 


• Qair« Cbae Das, IIS of Podigivs. Timnaraiv is oot Mcationsd in tlw Pedifrts. 
t A AAalnos SM wHh two kseds, sa pf stsd to bo sblo to Uft op olspkoBlitails tdses. 



FROM VIJATANAGAR. 


of kings, Param^iwara, tke fortnnntn, funoas nnd bernio Sadas'va* MahA RXya was 
reigning nt VK/ayonogar, Conati Condia RXja Dhva MahA RAya. the ion of 
CoTiA Dbva MahA RiVA of the tribe of Catyqpa preiented bis village, londi, Aio., 
ns an offering to Vithala Dbva in tbe senson of Makara, Saturanii Paiuadd/, i. e. 
obeo the son entered the etevenih sign of tbe Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

Oh the Statue of the God Nabasinha Deva in the Village Krishnapuram, 

In tbe reign of SdlivhAana 451 ,t oorrespondiDg to tbe year Virodhi, in Vaiidkha Sudi 
Purnirnd, (or on tbe 15tb of the moon in tbe month of May, 1589.) 

The fortanate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and heroic 
Krihiina RXya MahX RXya the sage, the poet, the hero, tbe chief of three RXmaB 
named Narapati, (Raja of Fi/oyofiayar), GAjAPATit. end Abwapati^ establiihed the 
god NarabinHa Dbva by the bands of a great man, named Krihiina Biiabti, in 
the village called Krithuapuram, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

DftaU of Villagta, 

One village called Vuravoconda Totaedram Kitachinta, near tbe country called Udi, 
One village called VanpanMr, which ia in me same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to NAa\ StNHA 
Dbva for the daily offerings, Rc., while 1 am ruling tbe world, sitting on the precioos 
throne, at the time of the moon s eclipse, on tbe 15tb of the moon, ia tbe month of Vaitdkka 
or May, in the year Virodhi. Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of tbe above two villages, together with tbe duties on imports and 
exports hare likewise been presented by me to NaRabiniia Dbva as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant be continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 

(Throe SoMMcrit Stanzas follow, see the Twelfth Inscription.) 


* This Most bs Badasiva, ihs broOMt ot Acsita Rao (Acnvvta). Us is aol asalisoeJ ia Ihs PsSifrss as 
Ravlsg sat so Ihs thrsos. 

t Pfsbablj 14SI. I RatasTOHsM, S Usizet BWmn. 

H 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 

4 Bond of Donation inscribed at Krithnavuram* 


FjEALTY to Sambhu od whoie bead the moon «hiooi,ai>d the Ch&maras gUiteo, whc 
ii the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of S&liv&hana 1435, corresponding to the year Bh&v&, in Pk&lguna 
Smdi Tritlya, Sukrav&tt or Friday the Sd of the moon (in the month of March, 1613.] 
The fortunate king of kings. Paramenoarat the brave and famons, happy and 
heroic Krishna MaiiI RIya returning to Krisknapuram from Vidyagtrhi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krishna Drva, and 
established it at Ktithnapuram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and fomitore of gold and silyer, Ao., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine expenoes, such as lights, Sowers, fruits, 
incense, Ac., and daily and extra offerings, ( Pancha ParvamJ-^n the Srst day of the 
month, the llth of the moon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among ^e Brahwtans, and 
for the pomp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called AtteraKi, 

1 Village called Maddahtpuram, which is added to Hosuru Mayani, 

1 Village named Devatdpuram, adjoining to Compili 3laganu 
1 ViUaga Cllled Harya Samwlram, neu,Caildspttram, 

1 Village styled ToyalacuUu, 

1 Village by the name of Badanahati. 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Tocaia Cotuca Cketta* 

He also gave the transit duties at Krisknapuram as well as in the above villages, 
together with the lake, as a iSarcamonyaiH to the Brahmans. He also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, &o., of the said deity, and that they 
should each enjoy a certain portion of land ; viz. 

1 Candy of land to RAmaNUJa AchArya, son of Timana AchArya, who was of 
the tribe of GaI'tama, in the rule of Vikkanus and of the Yajus/tk or Ytyurvsda, 

1 Candy of land to Timhan achArya, the son of the daughter of RangammA. 



FROM VUAYANAOAR. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

H^riiien in ihe old Canarese L/onguagf. 


Adoration be onto Sambhu (AVa) who ii the lord of CaHii, the chief pillar to 
the foandation of (he three worldi called ** (he three NayarAs*’ (beaveo. earth, and the 
lower world or Pdtdla), wboie head ic encircled with whi(e Chdmaras, e<)aalliog the 
•plendoar and magoificenoe of the full moon. 

The deity called V10HNB8W A HA ( GamtsA ), the ton of Sambhu was inppuscd to 
have lost hit bead in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the report, induced her 
hnibaod to aearch after him. The bod} was discovered, but every endeavour to find the 
head proved onsuccesifol ; Sambhu in bis search happening to meet with the bead of an 
elephant placed it as a substitote on the shoulders of his son. Vioiin RawAR a is ou this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the head and probosis of an elephant. 
He was supposed to have eeo a proficient in all languages and sciences. He was dis* 
tinguisbed bv a symbol of the moon on his head. Ills body was painted over with a 
ooroposition of oil and red lead, which made biro appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank Vp the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of. bis body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the catllo 
returning from pastnrage in the evening. He protected the good, and bis disposition 
was nniformly happy. He watched over Laxman Mantri, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences. 

The dost of the feetof Laxmivaraguru, the priest of Lazman Mantri, has the 
property of removing the sins of the multitado as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty Vibhnu in bis habitation of KoscoalAa, nod purifies the 
sins of men. 

The minister, Lazman Mantri, wns the lord of the earth, nod the ruler of mnoy 
kings. He resembled Vi BHNU, whose shnpe is revelled in the V/dai, nod who sprung 
ffwm the lower world fPdUlnJ in the form of the boor AdivorSkam, whose tosh bnviog 
mooot Mdrm fern seoket^ sastnined the whole world. 

May the bed of the letes, wbieb is ia the band of LazmI, the wife of Vibbnu, 
BontaiBiBf boondlets wenltb, be fivea 10 LazmaN MaNTRI. The sbope of tbnt 
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bod is like the shell, which wu osed poor milk info the mooth of the infaiit 
BeahmX, who WM born from the novel of Vishnu when reclining en Adi$i$ha, the 
thoosond monthed serpent, flooting on tbemilkj see. BiahmX, the son of Vishnu, 
hod 0 son nomed Atri, who is the fother of Chandra, or the moon, who begot Budha. 
PURURAVA, the son of Budha, hod o toneolled Ayu, who begot Nahusha. Nahusha 
bod 0 son nomed Yayati, who begot Yadu, fcc. 

The descendonts of Chandra, or the moon, where oil kings of gn>ot feme ond renown. 
In the line of Yadu wos born Sri Sangamatbhumipati, who bod o son colled 
Burk A KAya, who reigned in the circolor or ovol world. He wos voliont in bottle, ond 
femorkoble for his militory ooqnirements. His yonnger brother Hari Uara Dandina- 
RBNDRA, however, excelled him in every oceomplishnmnt, ond wos extolled by the kings 
of the eorth for hit generont ond forgiving diipotition, which extended not only to 
them bnt to the seven ports of the eorth colled Saptadwipa. Harihara BhupAla, 
the son of Burk A RAya, wos voliont os Vishnu, who modelled the eorth. His 
chority ond benevolence exceeded thotof Nala, Nahusha, Nrioa, Bhaohiratha, 
Ac., ond in conseqneooe bis reputoUon equolled in brillionoy the tplendonr of the 
fall moon. 

He hod 0 son nomed DbvaraJA Narbndra, who plonted the ensigns of victory on 
every tide, ond who wos entitled to ate the white ambrello over bit beod. He bonished 
the poverty of the people by bis manificenoe, ond by the woter of bit boonty extingnisbed 
the heot of their miseries. He wos king of kings, ond hod oil the monoroht of the eorth 
nnder hit »abjectioa. He wos the source of oil riches os he wos the chief omongst the 
kings. He possessed o sword like the Vt^rapuda in the bond of In DR A, to conquer the 
monntoios of his enemies. He wos olso distinguished for bis cboritoble virtues, which 
shmie os bright os o meteor in the sky. This king oflbrded protection to oil his oiliet by 
giving them ossistonce in the hour of need ogoinst their enemies. 

Diva RAya BnupAla, thefortnnote, bod two ministers nomed Dharhad*R 8 a 
ond Savina, who erected n greet number of temples, Ac. for cboritoble purposes, 
ond endowed them with villoges. The feme of their king wos by these moons spreod 
Rbrood throughout the eorth. 

These iwo mfuisters hnd n sister eolled Sinqhamiu, who wos celebroled for her 
virtue os well os heonty. She wos on omoment to her sex. ond her husbond nomed 
RAmarAuu, of tbe tribe of JCwnssmorw, or penitents, wos loved by the world for his 
exeellent qjMlitim. 
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RiiiA«ifiu luid five MM BMMd Laxman Mantri. China Mantri, Barana, 
Aruna Md MadaNA, who w«ro eitooflied mod eelebrolod io the world, m nucb m tho 
fit 0 wi«biaf trooi, ctlltd SoRldiia, Calpavrixa, MamMrat Httrichtmdona tod Parvdio, 
wbicb ^w iRtbo fordoo of In ora. the Lord of Parodiie. 

Of thoM fifo brolhm Laxman Mantra wm most dittiofoiibed for bii itroofUi 
and tyrnmolry. which eqaalled that of BhIma. Ha waa valiaot and ooorageoai. and 
bia fame rotp like that of Arjuna. the third brother of DHARMAiiiA or thoaoRof 
PdNOV, and like that of Dasaratha. RAma. wboaa glory waa aa ibo bmkmi of the aaota* 
rioe aea called tho womb of Saa^oaidaiktt. He waa lored by the people and bia aaaM 
eocreaaed daily.* Laxman Mantri afforded protection to all hia frienda aa well ac 
to atrangera. and he conatrocted a great many lakca and eellt. Ilia hand waa open and 
generona aa the wiahing tree Calpavric$kam, and ao numerona were hia oharitiea and 
liberal donatiooa that Carna, a king famona for theae qoaiitiea. waa entirely forgotten. 

Laxman Mantri waa miuittcr tothe king Ub\a Raya UiiupAla. and waa lo rod 
by the noblea for bia extenaif e acquiremeata in literatnre and the aoienoea. 

In pablie or io private he waa eqnelty cateemed for bit virtnea. wealth, greatoeat. 
generoaity. and perional bravery. See. 

The women who aaw Laxman Mantri. while titling io the light of the foil 
moon io anmmer. were daaaled by hit beauty, aad intoxicated with love. 

A great many anthora and learned men compoaed veraea. Ac., in bia pralaa. 

lo the dominiooa of Hrva HAya. Laxman Mantri wm the chief of men and 
excelled the mioiater of Pr At Ap A Budra. called Van AXA, aad Yooindra in 6rm> 
noM. wisdom, wit and reioorcei. 

One night Laxman Mantri being Mieep. dreamt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before him. having hit feet adorned with AfuhU aad Coalaas aad hit waiat with a 
gold band. He had a orown oa hia head aet with aiae aorta of preoiona atoaea. aad tha 
aymbol of fall moon wm placed above the crown. He bad foor handa. each of which held 
an initroment The deity addreaaed Laxman Mantri aayiog. ** There ia a place 
called Virmpakika, where laacivioaaaeaa, revenge. Inat, Ac. arc naknowo, which woaM be a 
pleMant apot for the three principal deitiM called Hari. (or Vishnu) IIarA (or Siva) 
and Hiranyaoarrba, or the foar-headed god Brahma. It ia aitoated ia «be aonth 
aide of the monotain called ACrra, io the middle of tha iaiand called Sambudmpa, and 
eacempMaed by the aalt aea called Jeaxme Samudrtm* la tha aamaplaoa there ia a river 
tailed P€»6k$ni, whoae wmtart are Uka Amnlom (aectar), aad aboaad with ftah, tortlaa, 
alligatora, Ac. On the baaka of tha rifcr thara are amny grovea compoaed of Bumgoe, 

r 
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citron, plioUin, limei ind other lorts of frait treei, intermixed with all sorti of 6owert 
and planti named Mallit Mallot Jai^, Ac., the abode of nightiogale* and other beaatifol 
birdf . This if the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and derotion is 
laid to the root of the rine of sin. In it there is a place called PumpAiir, to the east of 
which there is a monntain called Malayivanla, to the south side of which again there is a 
care where 1 recommend jfon to build my tample.*' 

LAXMAi^t Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicions VirupIxsha Dbva with PIrvati, his wife, 
and their son Games a or Pin ax a on the bank of the river Pampa, to the south side of 
the monntain Malaydvantat whose glory shall last until the son and moon pass away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bmid qf donation written on the $tone near Ranga Mantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Virupaksha. 


!IVIaY fortime and victory end are 1 

In the year of S&liv&hana 1430, Corrliponding to the year Sukla, in M&yha Bahula 
Chatar€ta$i, or on the 20th of the moon (in the month of March, 1506.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parametwara, bravo and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna MahX Raya, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Sinyha^ 
halli, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edidce called 
Banga Mantapam, and.a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the 6rst gate. He presented to VirupAxsha a Camaldm and a N&g&nhha- 
ranam set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the •Hmmi (lotns) flowers, smd of the latter that of a serpeat. He also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
iimail plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-fonr other 
plates made with silver. He, who shall not conUnue the charity, will commit as great a 
s«u as if he had slain a cow or Brahman, 

STAN2US, 

I.— The king sitting on the piweions throne, dwelling in the city of Tdeyemyar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering jnstice he excels the sovereignr 
Nriov, NfhA, and NAHunBA. 
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II.— The eirtae of (iviag ii (roolor thw tbot of eontiBoios a charily. Oiviag obuioi 
lietfeoa and cootiDoing paradiie. 

l||.^lf II pertoa coatinne all the gifb of othert it ii twice better than one of hit own, 
should he retame those of others his own will be in vain. 

jV,— If a person resume bis own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite ci 
worm, and live siatj thousand jears in dung. 

V.^RAmachaKDRa wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 
charity, because it is a dnty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation uritten on a stone coifed Vay in the T \'mph of 
Maddvaswiimi. 

Obeisance to Gan Aot Pati (or Ganapati*), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of Sdlivdkano 14iG7, corresponding to Ibo year Visitdraiu, in Krishna 
Sudi Tritiya, Guruvdram, or on Thursday Ihc ;M of the moon (in the month of April 1545.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Paramsswara, happy, famous, and heroic, 
Sauasiva MaIIa RAya was ruling the world, sitting on ibo precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over his head when Timm \ Ranga, son of Vri n ash A Rang a presented a 
building called Ranya Mantapam or •* public resting place,” with twcnly-fivo partitions 
to the God MAuhava Deva, (whoso tempi© is in the city of Vyayanayar, at the great 
b4z4r, west of the Metananta). Tbo proceeds thereof are to be opproprialed to the 
expence of the daily festivals, drums, rtutes, &c., which may bo necessary for the pomp 
and tplendonr of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Vallabiia Rang, a and mother 
Vfnoaloma, that they may obtain salvation. Lot the gift be inviolable until the son 
and moon shall cease to shine in the world. 


• This is appaiestlj a aisiskc for llw yoanrrr brothsr of Oaipati asswd Kartw is eallsd “ DtVA Suasa. 
rsTi,” (fsatral of ths ansi of tbs dciUss). 
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TroHMcripl of like Fint lotcriptiom from tkt Tailanga Uto th$ DovtM&pari characUr* 


I fcffnf f^nnRMw i i i|f|[innrfir^ 

^’■nnKicMiw* \ irwxtlr MTCMfir^tftr 1 i ^iriTw ywi 

ftreti R i nuft^AR iPr t n WA > HMt TR t» t^iriqirtT 

1 i \ >Rf«Ria'inn<^ii 

i giui& I yi|iTihTCiti <,i i<fti 

^jm Ytw* i v i 

’iftftNnr^T4ir^‘‘ i MfrcM 

I ir? in® wrmn i i vf^ 

I I \i I KfltMIJ?* minW 

t pA w f m ^ I ¥icS irtfii ixmwK v wc\\^\ q ¥tTOi!iTU i wOi?i i f 'w nr 

HTYt I irryn iy rr i \< i i 

rR®*nii<i f k r Yi^ \ f^Aiikii i *^^i<i*4^ ^ r^r w iiNU t t if ViTOwfi i vim9 in yA t i Ri g®®l \ 

I ni\® iganiftiii i f^unniiiifO ^ 

tWhnfy TO! rro m i ®n rt j m \V ^ 

^t^nri- 1 


11^ ■ 


m i nftwg9i«i^gi^ TN iiy i n i 


n 1}^ i Kmum^iffgO r fg^g 'i ^ vfinnrr i 

nifH i iL finnr iCgw® H I T wt^rtmnitfni^rfirf ^ i inftRTf^ lyro^rtir mi 

f^ W- I -ll <1 ® ^ 41 W | 

^irhfl*rftNTi iimrinriitm 

vT^irf^iniin m unfl ®i| pT» i 

\^*'® uY^Kig SiiRWHf? ifTiTjpnnR vwnrir i 

i f •n^rnRniT i 

nmrufuMi f w i I i 

xmi wftTWOTn mr ifW^ i i 

irrro I 
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Stepmd tmatripihmt Chifimal in TnUamfa Ckaraci§r. 


i i 1 i ww 

1 wir* i ^ i Vivifiisi] 

<iiiiiilniil«itwnijiiWinrtrt w* i ^ i 

Rif i TMR rMS>it»^miO < rnt^ n I gnrsnirtT i T nfi w w tw qin f W i 
1 M T frtf p; n.i i iw 5 T iMtf i ti<i h Aa iM« 1 1 1 rrwTfvtrwnipgTinTin 
I utAiiAHMM TO n wi l RA t I i i W ^Aifiw(| i t wrj> n< wi i irirwifi 
I ^ 1 MftTMW iTfTCTw nwi rfftf ifiT ft fMt i Mi N irirfMi n^i. i n 
tWNi^ ^ y I ^ I fwiTTOr^ o iW to w r i^ Mminn RMPcnn 

f^nrlin wM^^tRW iftifnrfW i c i ^ ww: i i^uri!f4SiTFTft' w 

WW^pSTOWT 

4t Pr i ^ m^<nnnfni iBiii « o‘ i \tm i if»W«»rtniwwm'nir#wrr 
sj* H » »» mil y <tw^ ^ i<.i ii iOn.n toNpc wft’nnrm^ 

<» iBfo%w w «\ biiim^^Obibbkii 
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Third InscriptioHt tratiMcribed in thi Dtvanagari CkaraeUr. 


I iRvittiiximvKii «i«i< OmnsV i \ \ 

Muqlw^ q vnuftq numBw i qiHn 

Oi « fl mr«0«flqn»( t^ftl 

TmiTfrcrfr f)iaimn^ir<iiiqi4ie^«KHiqpnvqiiqi<r^aftii«q'j|<«liqm«i|4q«41 

gqi qi^ iqwii<inftpn.i»miq<<i qnuftwuwq wtt 
w «n < »nq i« ^<tinpftr«n»rg ^ WT» m.w < | q nn i iri^ip qr faqmmq iq wqiqqiml i 
Ortqqni i ft a i f q ii<ir« bRh i u i OOkwiWi ^ i tnrClfiiOv 

qfW qin t i»qw gn:t. fimnwi I 

ftwft qi«qi0ljni*.Mi>«4.9«mq^fli •qft«n^TiniTiir«\}«0i«iqi«<iadlq4<n4iiift 
wTgnnfi TC ron ri » K. q ftq it WTfirnnanntwt i ft q t lwmim fri ri w wmtftw i i q maft 
ftqii! i ti nr . i mn qB w 

vfii'iinvitT xrft^wrcBt^jqtCTtmfw fqiTKwJw I ^ ^qnnijqim^ »» w.^mq 
fWl««{»w!*m<nMn.inuqr>«ir*if%BBqwwrqBHB<',rti I » nqi»B fu T i q w« i flK <iw 

win*<to3nBrtw(nrei <n?*i*.i5'«iv i ^tw^nfwBqr^mrfit ftwBt <} <W BiR. B wijS i 

qtTMrBItfMq<|lOlBW*l«.qfi|: sfiBAHlOlBBI! I 

«iTiqi«lmBwiur(iBaniii«ii«uaiuu<tq>i nwq<wi(^« i iwiBp i «nrfiT w mi i 'w ^ a il if 
ih ’em! ^f|gTOiiTft^ q^ ’q ftm T r»<. iq nw« 1q i ' i q>Tqi gmH « B aT< n.B(tiBniurflM g 
B i qM i q t <i<)qw< ii ri i q ^ q t q ..qir«iTCSB< i <1«. » <1q q <.iiiiPr ii qq<q«BH<q i immf B 
^njWJwrfif q«flr<qflii».TfrfqiT«ra Wt i y.8i i haiqS r Jn. q n.fe q 8w<Jn^H qiq»T 

*nT»nv qfi i < q n iirBq< l Tw^i ^vn» » i 9i iB^^q<^BMn i H8<t*i8W* i i?iq* i m'^ T^ 
wtJnq'qTi.^uftqqBii qw«3iq|Ciq i f^BfW^qw 
frotwir i wiin vw^nrrTOmTnrrm vOIivt 

?r <i n n T ^nIf | jHn:<if4i^i> T’ I Orwir 

I ^MTJIT^tq ihWTJTTlfOTITtVm W 

irmrlr i fhif fw ^Wtt ?i^ni vr 

WTinr^: I | 

V I whf ^ I ^r^^ lTOi tr urt ft n w yrftt i tnf 

ftuiORnff w I TiTJiw^v^tw7Tii4^ifiiiimi I 


WYT^lC^TW 

wfinrf^ 


j fkm^d #?iifftrww«TO 
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FoiirlA JmicriptioH. 


t iiTHi By i ftPiim i I w tin i iSiy i 

T^T^ww^^TjflhtfiriwM ir^ ^iiiR ritifst 

iqfiw i init fi i ^ii pfi it \ ywft ynWtw i ? i *w w i wi 

I irftiji^i i 

iTw J it jifi p w »i iw t fi iiB iK iR^« iNi ^iwnfir i m 

fRt^ yrt iffif i ift i< m; nin n t sin r i yt^ w^ g Ti g T c ftf l ii 

M T ? h ^ii ilf<it trrf g i fty ^rf¥ip>Ty! MM i 

^irncw ft^iTWTiw^iN Wwdwinnf iimn^ i i fw 

iWtR ! w I wiiiT mw[wxyf\ irt fnhBw wwy ^t nnw Ar <t 

m ttnf ni(W i wm ifRir^ w^fii fwwnj Tfii ^ iiwR MtWuM 

fin i TiT ft i »ji ' i r w ii<yy in gT M I W ^ ^ imt inrfiT irmrcmni wwjir irfl^TYcf 
jRTimfiiwfii ^'ih ftM i jtut fwirW Mirw* 

^n lt i nfW Mu fi n fk KH \ wtww RR«ii« 5 TinS ciR^iviji ijvijftiti 

T^nrri} mm Wv i i w i 

^Wtifni^i«fwi.iiTRi i ^ w 

Pmh I unn I 

ft mi w 4.H W ^ i mr w finri firc^^yn^^iywTimiMTw wia 

n[TW| Kmwc 

iTTFi muif 

^ I inmi mrfn mriT ^ ifRi? firtrri TcirirRf imnffif 

I ^jwS ^rRir^mu^iw wmBT^tmwwrTTfwvwwfinin^Tn 

^Ruu m * I ytji 4 

finn un rig ftmii# liijRirnYTiinwiirtiiT^ imr^nffn 

^nirSij* i irinT^T 5^1 pq iiWf^ f i>rpq g imrmrwnfi: 

rif TtmrtniqTrr^i mw vwm W 4 ^ mfirw f 1 wfnw tinfrir tnfif 

trq ^1 ^ftirarairiNWq* 1 f«wfqiTf»#ipcfiifWi< imr^i 

ntiir Jns mwf i - vmvwt fW wci TOf^mnpqNwt ingw* 1 irnr 

nrSfli ^ nini wnft ^ 11 

mtNtrr^ fnmi 

^qx ^'^nrrfirm^lxir 1 w* 1 



(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailangn and Conarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
their purport.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DULY A, 

A PORTION OP THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GVUR. 


Bv Mr. ALEXANDER (SOMA Kr)RdSI. 

Sia;LO.Ht'Ntf AIIAN or TKAJIfVLVANIA 


The g^reat compilation of tlie Tilwtnn Sacml Rookn, in onr hiindnil 
volumes, is styled KA-irifur or vulgarly KAn-^yur (q«WQ ji, hkahAyt^yut ) 
i. e. translation of commandment on account of their Ixiiig translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from (lie ancient Indian huirwij^e, tt^ifajrnr 

sAroif), by which may be uiiderstcKNl the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha^ 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the periml. 

Tliesc Books contain the doctrine of SifilK\A, a Buddha, w)io is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have liv(‘d about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They viere 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 
First, immediately after the death of SiUkva; aftcTwards. in the time of 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was at PaUilipHtra, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease ofSnXKYA. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from ShXkya; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, arc recorded.* 


* $ee p. 3A is the Life of SuAvya, in the ooUecUoo. 

L 
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The first compilers were three individuals of his (ShXsya's) principal 
disciples. UpXLf” (in Tib. “ Nye'-vXr-Akhob”) compiled the **Vinaya 
S&traitC' (Tib. Dul~vi‘do) ; Ananda (Tib. “ KuN>ifoXvo*’) the Suiruniah 
(Tib. the Do class) ; And “ KXshyapa'* (Tib. “ Hot-sbuno”) the Prajnyd- 
p&ramitA (Tib. Sher-chlUn). These several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Kd-gpur in the 
Asiatic Society's possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that arc mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Sndr^fhang, a large 
building or monastery, not far firom TesItiAhun-pot bAra- 

ahis \hun-po.) 

The Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct w'orks 

I. Dul-vdt (Sans. Vinat/n) or. “ Discipline," in 13 volumes. 

II. Sher-ch'hin, Ax* jn, (Sans. Prajnydpdramitd) or, “ Transcendental 
Wisdom," in 21 volumes. 

III. P'haf-ch'/tcn, (Sans. Ihuhlha-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddha 

Community," in 0 volumes. 

IV. D.koH-seks, (Sans. Ratnakuta) or, “ Gems heaped 

up," in fi volumes. 

V. Do-dr, (Sans. Sutranta) “ Aphorisms" or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 

VI. Ntfdtig-dds, (Sans. yirvUta) “ Deliverance from p^in," 

in 2 volumes. 

VH. Gtful, Us, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms," in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 

The whole Kd-gpur collectiou is very fre^iuently alluded to under the 
name, Dr-uot-snm, in Sanscrit Tripitukdh, the “ free vessels 

or repositories", comprehending under this appellation — 1st. The Dulva , — 
2ndly. The X>o, with the P'hal-ch'hrn, Kon-scks, Ntfungdos vlhA the Gyn/. 
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— 3rdly. The Sher-chjtin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names : 1. Dulva, fSans. Vinaya), 2. Do, 

('Sans. Sutra)* 3. Cti hos-non-pa, fSan. Ahhidhann/ih.) This 

last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-tUol, by Yum, 

and by Ma-mo. It is the common or vulgar opinion (hut the 

Dulva is a cure against cupidity or lust ; the Do, against imcundy or 
passion ; and the CY hos-non-iM, against ignorance. 

The DulvI, Sans. Vinaya, which will form the subjirt of the 

present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education 
of religious persons. The following are tlie sulKlivisions of this Work : 

1. Dul-vd-zki,* Sans. Vinaya-Vastu* Eng. “The basis 

of discipline or education,*’ in 4 volumes. 

2 . So-sor-t'har-p^-do, Sans. Pratinwksfui Sutra. 

Eng. “ A S6tra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. DuUvd-ndm-pdt’j6t-p/i, (QSq|’W^»fVX’Q5^i4,) Sans. Vtnoyn ti- 
bkdga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumc‘s. 

4. Gi-Umg’ml-so-sor-t' har-pi-do, Sans. 

Dhikshuni pratimoksha Sutra. Eng. “ A Shtra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” in 30 leaves. 

6 . Qi-long-mt-dul-vd’nam-par-jH’pa, 

Sans. Bhikshuni Vimya vihh&ga. Eng. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with tlic preceding tract. 

6. D¥i-vi-p'M&n-t$hig$-kyi-thi, («5<r*J-l|^'4wy*l4,) San*. FtMQM 
Jc$hidraka Vattu. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutiae concerning religious disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dml-vA-zknng-Uimi, («5<r*r^4<rc*l,) Sons. Vinagm Uttw* 
gratuKa. Eng. “ The chief text book (or Um last worit of the Dull* 
class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 

• Ib theM BBBMt the mwU laUart of the TiboUs tre oaiiUod for facility of pfsaBBclatioB • 
tboM who OBB eosnlt tho origiBtl Bams wUl rMuiily sapply tbas whera tho oxaci orthograe 
pby is required. 1 b othir plaoea, whara a reauB Uttor proeodea o sylliMi is iulioa, or fk# 
vorad, BBch ioilial will bo udoratood to bo bibIo. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole Dukd, thus, in Sanscrit—^ 
1. Vinaya Vastu, 2. Prathnoksha Sutra and Vinaya vihk&ga* 3. Vinaya 
kshudraka Vastu, and 4. Vinaya Uttara grantka. And this division is cal- 
led Lung-di-zhi, the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 

lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title * JDii/ca” (QS<9l*s),) there are thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from* ^ — V,) On each 
leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus — i* e. 
the Duhd class, the Kd or first volume, first leaf. 

On the first page are seen three images representing SnitEYA with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them — “ fhup-dvdng-la name,** salutation 
to the prince of Munis — ** Shdrihi-pula-namo,*^ salutation to tlie son of 
ShXrikX, s^ra-gc/ieit-hdsiit-^-itdiNo,'* salutation to Grachen nsfN (or 
LImula, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divtsions of the Kdk-gyur, and of some parti- 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given rgya-gar^^kad-du, (in the Indian or 

Magadha language, or Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.) — Bod-%kaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdu/-vo-gzAi, “ the basis of religious 

discipline.'’ 

After the title of the work, follows the ** salutation to the three holy 
ones,” in Tibetan, thus — DkouMcKhog-Qsum-la-p'hyag^ldis'hal-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus — Namo Ratna Traydya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
ShXkya, in one sUka, of which the. meaning is this — ** He that has cutoff 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the determiniats 
fSans. Tirthika, Tib. Mu-stegs-eham,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection fBodAMofira,,) 
1 adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of tlie conlenu of the several divisions of 
the Duha class. 

Tlie first, Tib. H,dM/-ra-Q, 2 Ai fSanB. Vinajfa vaslu^) “ basis of educa- 
tion/* consists of several treatises on tlie disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of ShIkya, and entered into the religious 
order of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulra class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

% or Jirtt volume of the Dulvd class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slSkast the meaning of which is this — 1. The entering into 
the religions order. 2. Confession or general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 6. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. &. Kauskdmbi, {a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chan, 12. The 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebrationof the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 10. Dis- 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified— “ Sh&rihi-bu,** or 
the son of ShXrixX. Mustegs-chan^ or Tirthika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhcm. One with a maimed hand, 
Ac. or all these r 4 >ntentaare reduced thus— the son of Suiaixl (Sans. 
Sk&rifutra ) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

Nye-#,de (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShXeya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings df Anga (or Angudha) and 
Magadhat made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when ShXkya was not yet descended from the paradise of the gods. 
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The king of Anga (whose capital was Champa) conquers Padma 
ch’hen-po, the king of Magadha (whose capital was Rdjagriha ) and makes 
him his tributary ; — ^haughty expressions of the king of Anga in his letter 
to Padma ch'hen-po ; — the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga^ and repeat before him a sldka^ to this meaning 

When one 8 kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life — for on consideration it will be evi4ent that one may 
find another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
ShXkya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4,) and again at his 
birth ; — names of the four kings In the four capitals of central India, and 
of their sons, that were bom at the same time with ShXkya ; — why such 
names were given to those young princes, ( leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince bom to Padma ch’hen-po” is called 
in Tib. * QzHgs-chan-%n^ingrpo'' (Sans. VimbasAra) ; — why so called ; — his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhatri ), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were bom in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

VmftASJUcAr, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (leaf 5-6) in Tib. '* Bxo-ubyangs,** (Sans. Shrenika or Shrtnifa.) — 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
tom colleeting any' Mbtt Mbate in Magadha.’^Thny have recourse 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease abaolately fiom an tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga^ 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha^ and 
repeat before him a dhka of this meaning, ** As long asn bm m young it 
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can be cut off with the nails of the Rngera ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.'’ The king of 
sends his euToys or messengers to the king of Magadka, and demands ef 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, sliould be sent to him 
an answer is returned to him ; — tliey both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasXra summons those five hundre<l sons of officers that were bom at 
the same time with him acquaints them with his own circumstances , — tells 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of Anga .‘-—appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 
that his circumstances will be their own. The prince utters a iUkm, of 
which the meaning is this : In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone ; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokea are of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words; 

** where your feet are there arc our heads.*’ H«i aHsemble^ ihc four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses Ihs wonder at the great number of his son’s 
anny — thence VimbahAra’s surname the king that has many troops." 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself—he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies aRcrwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Ckampa till the death of hts fkther. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at Rdjagrikm, and this ViMiiASlaA is 
represented in the Dniva as tlie king of Magadka in the time of SkUya, 
whom be greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. 

From leq/* 10. A young Braliman from Alagad/ta, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the TmUrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman ;-4s well received by him 
general leffectionson thccharactcr of the people in the east, south, westaud 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, rW* 10*1 1 •) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to R^agrikm.^-^y 
there a virittotheking;--dcsiresto dispute with anyone of the hrmbinans 
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mMagadha the king calls on a certain (Qnas-leswoyi-bv) brahman of 
Naiada, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalada, his native place or town ; 
(Uqf 13.) He returns to Nalada ; — ^marries ; — after nine months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named ** Stod-rinos”— why so— is entrusted to 
eight nurees, (leaf 13.) — when grown up, is well instrueted in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigvhda^ Yajurvkdat Sdnutvidot 
Atkarvavida, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Skdrikd bird, is called SutRiKi— she is 
instructed in the letters, — overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tamtrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries, — travels from Central India towards the south ; 
-~is instructed there in the Lakdynta system, by a learned Brahman ** ^S^kar- 
royal" (Sans. Tis’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This ^S^rar-royal wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to Rdjagrika , — pays there a visit to the king, — ^requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman, — the king calls on ** ^^nas-len-oyi-bv" oi Nalada for Nabmda). 
^KAB-ROYAL defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which viHage is conferred by flie king to his successful adver- 
sary ; — the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place — ^when ^xar-rgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there ; — he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to Alar-roYal Ibr his trife. 

Leqf 18. Stod-uinos, the brother of SrIrikI, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ; — ^he enters into the religious 
order of the Kan-ta-rgyu (going every where) Sans. will 

not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy, — thence he is sumam- 
ed afterwards, Sbm-rimos (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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L/trf 10. ShXkieX enters into a dispute with her husband, 5isAa- 
jN»YAi« : she is oTercome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character, — ^her dreams,^ — explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband — now she overcomes him ; *his is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb ; — she is delivered of that child ; — it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbue<l with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called Nye'-soyal, (Sans. Upatiik^); 
after that of his mother, SaXaiaX’s son (Sans. ShAriputra, Tib. ShAnki-^bu) 
(ieqf 20.^ His qualifications in all tlie branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans, lie excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (Isa/ 21.^ 

From isqf9i. The history of Mohcoal-gyi-bu, or 
(Sans. Mauoalyana). liis father's name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marries, — desirous to have a son, — addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods : — at last he obtains one : — sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ; — ]>recaution8 which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife, —tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child with a perfect 
body; — the child is called “ Lap-hom ^" — why so? and also “ Mdngafyama,'* 
and why so ? Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. PAng-skyh, Lap-bom, 
Sans. ** ACp/ita," sometimes Tib. Mokugal-gpi-hut Sans. MAagalyana^ one 
of the Mtmgol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24. ) He su rp ame e 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instraction of iiOO young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-eoyal (Sans. Upatis'hta) and Pano- 
fXYEs (Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples,-— they am 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at R^agrika^ whither they 

N 
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were sent by their parente. They sit near to each ottfer. Their behaviour 
daring the several exhibitions of spectacles;— their teutiial addresses, after 
theshows are over their answers, each in asingle stansa, (kaf S8J They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to aoqairv* knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religious order. Pano-skyis begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents' leave, go^ to Nahda to mee^ there ** Ntb'-xoyal," who very 
easily obtains his parents' leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 
tihere up on by PAMO-jaYSS They proceed together to R&iagrika, 

where about that time there are supposed to have been six cSlubeated 
teachers, the masteia of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: ** Master? (shet-ldan^ 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine? what advice do you give 
to yourpuplll what is tke fruit of an honsst life? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus : Brahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin* 
oiples :-*-they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of wnich is this : 
“ He is an ill minded, wibng teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated for a maaltr; if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which be does not profess.” They leave them whh disdain or 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical principles. (The names aqd 
philosophical principles of those six 4eacher8 or masters may be seen, from 
leqfZS to 40 of the % or first volume of the iMos.) 

Lea/AiQ. They become afrerwaids the puptb of ” Yano-dau-*»yal- 
VA-cBAN.” He entrusts them with the instruction of hia five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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to aaoisl him. The one olleode on him, the other seeks after medicaments. 
The cense of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of HniavA, and 
that he has become a saint or Bwddka. He adTises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and iamily name, but leaving off 
every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. Bdacl-rtti, Sans. AmriUt,) Ltaf 41. A 
stama en the instability of human things : ** All gathered treasures will 
end in want ; the. end of those on high is downfall ; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting ; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death)." — 
He dies — they bom his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he baa net eom- 
miinieated it to them. They both make a laiw among tnemselves, that 
whichever should find first the amriia should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of SmAsya. 
He declares them the first pair of his principal disciples, — Nyi'-soyal 
(ShXrihi-bu. or ShIsadwati) '*the chief of the ingenious or intelligent," 
and PAno'SIYu (Momoal-oyi-bu, or Mohuaal-oyi»buv >SaBS. Mongo- 
lyana) ** the chief of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.'* 

Leaf 42. ShXkya declares that bis privation and austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; be could not find whut 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrivea at perliictioii, or becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of Bbahma, the god, be goes to Vardmui, per> 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards be disciplines 
there fifty young persons of high descent; — ordains and consecrates them, 

( leaf 43 ) At other diffstent places be finds many other disciples ;~-goes to 
Rdjmgrika. Thekingof AfegodAi (ViMiASltA) effemhim a residing place 
in a grove (called hod-mahi-Uhalhsa.ka-lan- 
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were sent by their parente. They sit near to each ottfer. Their behaviour 
daring the several exhibitions of spectacles;— their teutiial addresses, after 
theshows are over their answers, each in asingle stansa, (kaf S8J They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to aoqairv* knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religious order. Pano-skyis begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents' leave, go^ to Nahda to mee^ there ** Ntb'-xoyal," who very 
easily obtains his parents' leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 
tihere up on by PAMO-jaYSS They proceed together to R&iagrika, 

where about that time there are supposed to have been six cSlubeated 
teachers, the masteia of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: ** Master? (shet-ldan^ 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine? what advice do you give 
to yourpuplll what is tke fruit of an honsst life? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus : Brahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin* 
oiples :-*-they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of wnich is this : 
“ He is an ill minded, wibng teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated for a maaltr; if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which be does not profess.” They leave them whh disdain or 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical principles. (The names aqd 
philosophical principles of those six 4eacher8 or masters may be seen, from 
leqfZS to 40 of the % or first volume of the iMos.) 

Lea/AiQ. They become afrerwaids the puptb of ” Yano-dau-*»yal- 
VA-cBAN.” He entrusts them with the instruction of hia five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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•nd ceremonies at the reoeiTiiig and ordaining of the priests. Tenns need 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, kitf 79, Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Leqf 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) even 
when himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. 

Leqf 9S. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the principal*! and (he 
teacher's leave. 

Lea/ 108 . ShIeta having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near Rdjagrika, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him. 

Lee/ 104 How any Mu-$teg$<kan fSans. Tirthika) may be admitted 
into the religieus order of SbXeta. Regulations thereupon. 

Leo/ 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. 

Lea/ 109. Noone shall be received into the religious order below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. 

ShXeya at Skrdfxuti in KoeaJa, The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of ShXeta. 
JLsilf 110-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-1 16. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religioos character. SuXeya prohibits the admission into the religious 
order of any one who in in debt. 


o 
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Lm/ IIS. Thestory of a >oiiiig man wlio, haTing ran away fnm Ids 
pamti, had entered into the religious order. SniaYA refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Relations 
thereupon* 

Lmf 116. The story of a young person who had been reoeiTed into 
thaesiigious order of ShXkya by ahigfa priest. Resolutkm-Hiot to receira 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

118-121. The story of a sick parson; no sick man is to be 
nmeifud into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Loq^ 121 . ShIkya in the Vikar, near t7qp>2s (^Ssr-slga, 

in Tibetan.) Great lamentation of the women of CofUa^ upon their fiithers 
husbands, brothers, Ac. taking the religious character and leaving their 
honses. ZAS- 6 hreAN 0 '*iu*i (Sans. ShModAna^ the fiither of ShXsya,) com- 
plaint before ShXkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123 

Leef 123-127. The story of Kun-I>oah-vo*s (Sans. A'nanda) sister’s 
wo children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leqf 127-133. Several births acca^din^ u> one’s moral or religions 
merits, described by ShXkya, — applied to the beforementioned students or 
young ironks. 

Ltrf 133. The wonderful effects of ShXkya’s smiling. Reasons 
thetaof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of pnestesses by the 
monks or priests. 

Luf 136. A man passing olandesHnely some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and rdigious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
IhMuAum. 9ilXnYA*t order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
efosrwards any one to cohabit dandestinely with the priests. iMf 138. 
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138-139. SbIeya at (Sans. SMvoiti, in Ka$ala). 

Sereral kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. MAning)* 
Prohilntion against receiYing any such into their religions order. They 
should always ask when receiving a newcoiuer whether he is a Mdmng, 

139. ShIkya at SkrAvoMii. The story of an illusory serpent. 
Cnb. Klu, Sans. NAga). 

143. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Spnd*pA.) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Sprul-pa , — Five 
kinds of natural Ndga$ ; — the rest all illusory ones. 

Idea/ 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory Ndga, to seve- 
ral rdigioub persons. The priests should distinguish an* illusory Mmasiery 
from a real one, and nojt resort to such places. 

Leqf 147. ShIkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-163. The story of DoE-IlDVH-Hm'HO, His birth — his 
beautiful body — his becoming the attendant of ShIrihi-su — ^ his acoom* 
plishments — ^his accompanying hve hundred merchants to the sea — his great 
services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
NAga$, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by SrIxya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 167. /)oE-jyrDUN-//T!*’Ho returns to ShXkya — ^presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order — the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Letf, 168. At the request of DoB-jETDUN-HTs’Ho, ShIkya rolatef 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Leef 170. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, SbIxta 
relates the religions and moral merits of Doi-HTnuir-HTi'RO. 
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ITS. The story of •* iirLO-CrZHON*NU-5ipttJL-PA-HoD-s«uiio** 
(Sent. KXsbtapa). An uicicnt BtMkaf liviiig at Fariaatt, Instructs his 
disciples where to perform their meditations ; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it aAerwuids. The 
disciples of ShXkya will imitate those of KXshyapa in performing their 
meditations— they commit many excesses restrictions and prohibitioDS 
thoneupon. 

Leqf 175. SrXxya at Mayan-yod (Sans. Skrhvatti) A Mu-ithgs-ehan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their FiAir, admires their Aimiture and 
the mode of living, and says : ** The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuflf) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.*’ — ^To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions ; — is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirthika f Mm-$tig$-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leaf 177. ShXkya at Maym-yod (Sans. Shr^vastL) The murder 
of a mother; — the ciiciimBtances preceding and fbUowiog it: — varioiis 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirtkikat (that he should throw 
himself into fire, — take or swallow poison, — ^precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he taken 
refuge in the monastery of ShXkya’s disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet eflace the 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
character:— he does so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShXkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expdled. and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer wkether he is a murderer of his mother. Tlie farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ; — his death and his new birth* 
first in hell, {Utrf 179.) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father ; — circumstances that pre- 
ceded and foll6wed it. (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to tlie murder of a mother.) 

Lerf 188. ShXkya at Maydn-yod (Sans. Shritvatti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadka and Kosaia (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king's treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadka and Kotala : — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
and inform him of the event : — the king sends his troops ; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed; sixty token alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king — their answers. Tliey are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkya. enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arfum shall lie received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan, 

Letf 190. Nye'-vXb-ITx’hob (Sans. UpXli) asks of ShXxya whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted :~Iikewise. no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a TathAgata has 
shed blood nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Leaf 191. All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem- 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 

p 
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prohibited from Umching any woman ; — they may not §aTe c?en one that 
has fallen into the liTer ; — modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Ltnf 407. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ; — occasion thereof. They may seize the tail a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and yfik, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes ( iking-gi- 
xaeKkilAham ) ; — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ; — what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Xea/408. 

The first volume of the DulvA terminates here. Note : The scenes 
of the transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole DuhA, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, RAjngtikm in Magadka, and 
Skrdv4uH in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

The !■ ( Kha) or second volume of thb DulvA, 

This volume contains 663 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(i^*^ JBam-po) or from the 26th to the 64th book inclusive. 

From fro/* 1 to 10 is the continuation of the KoApagt-GzAi 
of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 
in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th Uttf. 

From Uqf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (ilfc6*4t7-lA<nii) of the reli- 
gious class are euumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and proliibited afterwards by ShIxya. Such are those made of 
feed leaves (jm^g-io ) ; of the fibres of the munja grass ; of thread or 
yarn («nid-6ii), Ac. 

From Uitf 10 to 10. SbXkya in the grove near ShrAvasti, On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 
or nuts, juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taate, as that of the Amra tree, Amra, Skyumra, and Parura. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi> 
cament was prescribed by the physicians for each disclose ;~-how sin h 
medicaments were pennitted by ShXkya to be used. Permission given by 
SuXkya to his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life: — diet in meutand drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of imrtieular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciplc^s of ShXkya, in the time of 
iamine. Prohibitions against such practice. 

Le^f 19. ShXkya enters from KAshi into Vardmtsi. The story of a 
Tribune’s (headman’s) wife there— her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf^l. The king of Magadha (Shremka Vimba.hXra) pays a visit 
to ShXkya in a grove near RAjagriha, and kgs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priohi suffering from hemorrhoids rpiles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
t’liough he was sent by the king to cure him he called ShXkya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-54. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. Mf^on-yod, Sans. SArdvasii. 2. Til). Gfia«-BcX<i#, 
Sans. SdketAma. 3. Tib. and Sans. Piirdna^. 4. Tib. Yamgs pa-ckan. 
Sans. Vaiskali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. Rgyal-pohi-k'kaht 
Sans. Rd^jagriha. 

Leaf 3h‘3b. What sort of medicament was employed by Kuw- 
JPoAH-vo (A'nanda) in curing ShXkya in a disease. The story of 
Gang-po, kaf 40. 

JLm/ 80 to 87. The king of Magadka{hv%-H9*HKGe-UkHi-ev-uk-S%ytA- 
Dora) invites ShXkya into Rdjagrika. With what solemnity he receives 

Q 
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him. The proceesion of the sage thither together with his train ; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

L*^f 83. The king of Mngadha afterwards pays avisittoSnilKYA and 
begs him to accept of nn offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the three months of the winter, with all things that shouldbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. ShXkya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 
mic malady) to Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishaliy hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by tlie gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the nniuest of the envoys from Vaiskaliy the king of 
Magadha permits ShXkya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same nianncT as he has Ijeen treated in RAjagriha ; form of 
salutation or ronudiinent used by the envoys from Vaishaii. 

Leaf 126 to 132. Vpoii ShXkya’s arrival at Yangs-pa-rhan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by AMRA>rKYONo, a rich courtesan, 
whoso residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Lxehahyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) ITheir splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by SiiXkya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
Kvn-i>oah-vo (Ananda) directed by ShXkya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) tor purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: ** Fafirola*' (four times 
repeated) — ** ManchatiC' (twice) — **Nirgacheh*kata*' (fodr times) — &c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, ShXeya passes through seve- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to &vn-i>oah-vo (Sans. 
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A'NANDa) their ancient history — makes sereral reflections on them, and in 
many places gires instructions to those that Tisit him. 

From Uaf 155 to IDS, is contained the story of the meeting of Padma 
«NY iNO-PO with SaiavA. This celebrated brahman hearing of SuXkya's 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (MA-rDVo), of great acquirements, with sereral old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-jduo, and his conversation with ShXkya or Gautama. He calls 
those of the ShXkya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
V|R da-bjfung^) leafieo, ShXkya tells him the origin of the SuXkta 
race, as also that of the family of Ma*#dug. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to ShXkya ; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brali- 
man and theBauddha priests, which they should observe and perform religi> 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist .from all such. 

After the return of Ma-jduo, Padma-jnyino-po hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Leqf IW. Terms of saluUtion; those in which men of quality 
or rank send their compliments, and ask oiler a friend’s health by 
their messengers or servants. A full enumeration of the terms is gtven^ 
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in which the King of Koutla, Gbal-bqyal sends his compliments to Gau- 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-oyub, and is also 
introduced into the Sansc'rit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Lttaf 193. The King of Kosaia, Gsal-jigyal, pays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about sevenil things: — what difference there is between the four 
castes! Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — whether the god 
Brahma does really exist ? — ^The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In RAjagriha, and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, ShXky a gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-/ik’hor-5KYong— how he enters 
into the religious order — his reflections — moral instructions to his parents. 

Leaf 240. Sh4kya, accompanied by CrNou-SBYiN-LAG-NASDOiiJE 
converts many in the North of India. 

Leaf 290. Account of I>oah-vo, a neatherd, with five hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. SiiXkya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-dgah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Gso-^^yono-itp'haos (Sans. Utpkoshadka) 
born at Gnas-3clias (Sans. Saketana.) 

Leaf OOQ, Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. Ckakravmrtii,) 

Leqf dQO, The story of Nor-jBzanos, a royal prince, and of 
YiD-fl^p’HROO-MA (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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From 408. Several anecdotes are told by ShXkya. to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of KtudUi his own acts— 
how he arrived at BodAisatwa, and the many benefits he aOerwards endea* 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims apologues or moral tales — their applU 
cation, — virtue and vice depicted in bvely c<»lonr9. 

From leaf 496. On the re<]uc8t of Ki’n- 7 >oah-\o (A'nanda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShXkya relates (also in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Bodkisatwa. 

Leaf 606. ShXkya, together with 600 Arhans, visiU, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Manassarov^ra) in the north. 

Leaf 606. The four great rivers that take their rise there ; -the Oanga, 
Sindhu, Pakekut and Siia. 

From 608 to 663, or to the end of the volume; as also from leaf I to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-dros lake. ShXkya, 
and 36 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations — 'or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3rd (or volume of the DalvA , 

Compyitiag 478 leavett fi'otn ike to ilte 82Md book or jcriioii, inclunve. 

General Contenls. The latter part of the subject of medicaments ’ 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments— -mats, spreading cloths; Kau^ 
skambki; works or moral actions— Dmor-fer-cAiw, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel ; the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests. 

From leaf 1 to 20. The continuation of ShIrya’s narration of his 

former births. The story of Dsawo-iio and Padma-stsa-lao, a cour- 

a 
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teian and her gallant, in the time of the king Ts*aAi«o>«BYii9 (Sans. 
Brahmadatta) in cited by ShIkya and applied to himself. 

He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years ; — what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life — he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Doau-sxycno, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. 

Letf 20. ShXkya, after his return firom the Ma-droe lake to SkrA^ 
vatii together with the 600 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-oa, 
(Ri-daos .Hdsin-oyi-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

Leif 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, SuIkya is invited and en> 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town ThigM-pa-ckan. 
The request of 600 Yidage (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them~-their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men — that ** men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice vers4.'’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and happiness of those 
Yidagi, 

Leqf 23. Dispute amongst the citixens of that place, whether Gau- 
tama and his disciples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living i—aftenrards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Leef 24. The use of jnirom or huram (molasses) is pennitted to his 
disciples. How SMaA-JEfDon-XYi-SBM-QB was enlightened and became an 
Arhan. He is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 26. 

Lef 26. From Sporng-bped^ ShXkya goes to Yemge-pthakmh (Sans. 
ViMahJ and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house on the 
bank of ih^ Ape-pond ('Tib. Sprihm-rdemg-gi-Ugrmm,) The 
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t law that none of them iliall inTite ShIkya privuiely to a dinner, but 
th^ thall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be inTited by them succestirely. Nos>chan, a rich citizen, huTing no 
notice of that established law, invites ShXeya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days— S6 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him— how be ob- 
tains their pardon — ^his riches — he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
Bmddka, or adopt Buddkitm, Their former religious and moral merits, 
Uttf SS. The story of MB'-TOo-p*HBENo-soYUD-ilfx*HAN, at Vardmuf, 
applied to Nos-cram and his family. 

JLeq/" 36. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of SiiXkya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties about where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from SbXxya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament—/^ 30-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. 

Leaf 37-38. ShXkya at The use of flesh, with what 

restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At SArdvastt, in toe time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

Leaf AO. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Skrdvatti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of ShXkya will not accept of several 
things which tliey are willing to offer them, to acquire moral merits for their 
future happiness — ShXkya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of ShXbihi-bu— the physician's prescrip- 
tion — M avgal-oyi-bu*s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 43. The s^ory of Luo and Bzano-sykd — their happiness 
— family — their great qualities . -ShXkya is proceeding to visit them — 
the malice of the (Sans. Tirihika) sect, ShXkya’s enemies, 

to prevent his entrance : — ^by what means he enters into that place. 
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I^eqf 48. How a priest may give hb benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days* to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 
Several concessions from ShXkya to sjick persons, in their diet. 

Lefrf" SO. Several anecdotes that happened at Vardmui, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leqf 63 . The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
jRifAi, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
ShXkya b in a place called Uduma, Hb lectures to the (febulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Ri->rah (Sans. SbiiMni, or Meru,) He 
recommends hb doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Hod'tnmg to defend it after his death. They ail promise him 
that they will defend it, letrf 67. He teUs hb disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Lmtf 69-60. ShXkya is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by*a AiiAi, called Kenahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he telb hb dbciples the 
use and medical virtues of them Rivo, a tr€m~$nmg or hermit (Sans. 
Riiki) together with his 600 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShXkya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained ShXkya and hb dbciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by ShXkya for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, kaf 62. 

Leaf ^ to 71. Eulogium on ShXkya's qualities by Kenahi-bu. 2n/ 
71 . The story of two monks, (or religious persons) fether and son, formerly 
barbers, at KMi. 

Leaf 72. ShXkya, from Gyad-gul^ goes to Sdig-cMan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citixens had 
taken previously in hb behalf. 

Leaf 74-76. Stories of several entertainments to ShXkya and hb dbci- 
ples. Leaf 76. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he b cured. The 
Mantra also b exhibited ; (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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wofdB,) in throe lines. Ancient fsMes are told and applied to present 
circumstances. 

78. Hero ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of the priests. 

The story of Duu-au, a minister (of state) and his king Hphaos- 
fEYis*po, in Lm^Vipkagi^ (Sans. Vi^ka,) Dumbu escapes to Ymgt- 
pa-ektm (Allakahad) and settles there. He fi»t declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf BO to 83. Three tribes of the Liekabpii at Yange-parthm: 
marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned Dun* 
BU is made chief tribune there, (Sd-^-Dpoa), and after his death his secona 
son. His elder son retires to RS^jagriha in Magadha, to ViUBASiBA*. 
This king marries, on hb recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
YaHgs-pa^€kaa» 

Letf 87. The story of Amia-5byono-ma, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan. Leaf 90 to 02 . VimbasAba’s amours whh her—a son is 
born, and sent afterwards to the king to R^agrika — he is named Oviioa* 
NU-ifjios-MED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 92. VimbasAba commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at R6jagrika—i\ie circumstances thereof—a son is born and sent 
to him— he is called ** /rTSH0-BYED-6?2H0N-Nus-6’80s”. Ltaf 94. 'flie 
education of the two natural sons of VimbasAba. They wish to learn some 
art or handicraft.— // jkw-meu Icanis carpentry, and //tsiio-byed 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in his 
art, goes to Rdo-H>C!g (Sans. TaxaekUL the Taxila of Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there the opening of the cranium (Ktad-paki ihtnl-pa Xxhycd-^whi Appad, 
from a celebrated physician— his genius and great 
abiliUea-several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and groat experience in the art of physic. I^eaf 104. He acquires great 
icoown by treating several diseaseB succeBofully -is declared, at three 

s 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of MagMa. 
lAttf 107-108. Medical science : — his meeting with ShXkya — his improre- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of ShXsya are permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction's sake : — ^what 
gave occasion to that permission — instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From 114. The story of Sa-oa-ma, a young girl from Ckampet^ 
married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Shrhvatti in Kosala, 
Her modest and prudent conduct : — description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother's enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-126. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice." 

Leaf 126. Sa-oa-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-daos-itdsin and 
the sister of Osal-xoyal, the king of Kosala. A ViMar is founded in her 
name ; — she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth : — their adventures — they are destroyed by the king of 
Kotala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-oa-ma their mother. 

Leaf 129 to 131. ShXkya’s lessons to the king of Kouda on that subject, 
Sa-ga-ma's former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sous, told and applied by ShXkya. 

Lecf 133. The story of Ri-daos-jioo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication — he becomes a disciple of SnixYA — is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135 . $a-ga-ma at SkrAvaeii invites and entertains ShXkya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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ShXeya At Yangt-fOr tkam r econunendt to lib diiciplM to be cletn in 
their bedding end clothet, end to make a proper uae of the offeringa 
made to them by their fluthful foUowera or heaiem. 

L&tf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattraaaea (or couchea to 
ait and lie on) — ezoeaaea in; — ^reatrictiona; — itch, leproay — how to treat anch 
prieata as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are pennitted by ShXsya 
to his diaciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. ShXsys 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-tUge-ehm (Sana. Tirtkika,) 

Le(tf 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 

respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests — exceptions — many impostures committed. 

Leaf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks— how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-jjoaii (Sans. Vpa-nemda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of Upa'nanda’s imposture. 

Leaf 162. The death of Ny E-no ah, (Sans. fZ/w-fumda.) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of SiiXkya s representa- 
tion to him, made by KoN-noAH-vo, (Sans. A^nanda.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at ShrAvasti. but afterwards the pricsto of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, oi SAket Ana, VarAna$i, Vaishali, Chftmpa^and RAjagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 164. 
The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 165. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by ShXkya and applied to the above described NvE-iKiAH. 

Leaf 166. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject— intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Skrdcasli. 
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Jjtaf I8J5. Here ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” (Goa-kyi-Gzki,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths'* (*SVa-BrAyfiiij 5 ^J 

Leaf IWi. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at S&kei&Ha TTib. 6rs<w-BcAa#^, go to Shrdvasti 
to pay their respects to ShXkya, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra-l^tkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
l>ermitteil by Siukya. sSevcral ceremonies; of what, how to prepare, and 
how to use them, leaf ‘200. 

From leaf 200 to 210. Kaushdmhhi (a city) ; (ShXkya in the Thjyangi- 
\dan~gifi-kun-^gah-r6-vn^ or Sans. OhoshavatyArdma); several priests at 
Yangi-pa-chant well read or versed in the Mdo, and Ma-mo, go to 

Kauahdmhhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise weD 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve yeiurs; — they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to ShXkya at 
Shr&voMti^ arc ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 210 to 220. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per- 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

Leaf 229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline — the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Dmur-Acr-c/w#! band at Shr&vnsU — the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priesis. ShXkya's orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
tlie community. Leaf 235 to 239. Leos-xdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation — begs par- 
don, and obtains it — the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 
two other priests (ffoBO-jrovoGs, and Nap-so) are enumerated : they are 
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ejected from the community under what conditions may such again be 
received. The story of Hch’har-ka a dissolute priest. 

XtAi/* 272 to 201. The Gang-zag-gi-Gzhi or “on the inward man." 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin. the confession of it to any 
priest. Alteration or self^emendation— time granted for one’s rt‘pcntance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sms or faults. Several instances of coininittcHl, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

Leaf' 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on I’cpcntancc ; how to ask the 
priests' forgiveness. 

Lea/ 298 to 306. The Gso-shfong'Gzhag-pa the putting aside or 
leaving off the feast of tiu' confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The Gnns-mal-gyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, ike.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. Gtsag4ag-k'hang, Sans. Vihar or Bihar) 
being made for Shakya and his disciph^s, csp<*riully a large one at 
Shr&vastiy in Kosala. by a rich la dholder. Many rules and instruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The IXtsod pahi-Gzhiy on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks— several in8tan<’e8 thereof with their eircuinstanees- 

Xm/* 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the Dg^hdun-Vvyen- 
pahi-Gzhi, ** the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leafi but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the ne tes of ♦he persons whose 
hUtories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarebs (Cftakravartti) in ancUmt India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the ShXkya race, told 
byMAVOALYANA. Thc circumstances thcreo. (Sharya being at a certain 

T 
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time in the NyagrtMa Fthor, nenr CapiUnuUUt the inhabitanti of the 
Shdka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nalkm, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
ShXeya directs Maugalyaita, one of his principal disciples, to tdl them 
their origin, in an instructnre manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) Mavoalyaiha addresses the inhabitants thus: 
** Descendants of Gautama I (Tib. Gohutama-kig)^'* and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities — their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of SBNOBHi-jroSAM, the grand 
father of BhXeya. Here ends the narration of Mavoalyana. SuXeya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 446 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of ShXeya. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments : — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving his father's house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Dulvd, 

The 4th (ob e na) volume of the Dulv 6 , 

Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or hooks, from the 83d to the lOOlA hook, 
inclusive. 

Subjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined ShXeya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jamhu tree). His marriages with Sa-ats'ho-ma, 
Geaos-hdsim-ma, and Ri-daos-«eybs. The circumstances thereof. His 
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etraett detire to take the rdigioot ckaracter. The precautiont whick 
hit fiither taket to preyent him from leaying the court— hit wife’t and other 
dreamt. Hit being exhorted (in yene) by India, BrahmX, and by other 
godt, to renounce the world : hit repliet— his exit or departure — the cir- 
eomttancet thereof. His discourse with his groom (jtdun-pa)— hit Ane 
horse (^a-mch'hog-BwagtAdaH), letif 32. 

Leqf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arrives at 
the king (VimbasIra) observes his conduct, is much pleased 
with it; sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he is — they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him : — ^their conversation (inverse). ShIrya tells him, that there 
is in the neighbourhood of the (or KailAsha, Tib. Oangt-ri) a 

country called Kosaht full of riches and grain or com, inhabited by the 
ShIkyas, the descendants from PuaiM shimo-pa (Sans. Irshwaxv, of the 
Surya vansha ot Angirtua): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, kaf 26. 

Leaf 26. He quits KJ^agriha, goes to the CMAdhrahUa hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles; is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their teneU and practices, he leaves them 
soon : he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Dge-sSyoi^-cA’Aefi-po, the great priest (Sans. AfoAd Sramana.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortification^ on the banks of the river, 

lutf 38-39. He finds great ddigbt in meditation, but, perceiving privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods :--he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by bis five attendaats on account of his new mode of living. 

He proceeds to (Sans. V^f^ean near the mo- 

dem OAgaf gives hims^to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom— becomes a saint or Buddha ; great joy in his lather’s 
eonrt npon hearing of his exalted state; why such names were given to 
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Rahula and A'nanda, his son and cousin, at Capilavdsiu, who were bom on 
the same night he became a saint, leaf 51-52. 

Leaf 5t). On the exhortation of BrahmX, the god of the universe, he 
resolves to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Vardnasi. Those five attendants, that had left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics ; men of different tribes and profes- 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddliistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detaile<l accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructions. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

Leaf 100. The birth place of ShXkya near the Ilimdhtya, on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi (Tib. SkalAdan-shing-ita)^ not far from Capita- 
viistUt (Tib. Ser-skpa-Ozhi,) 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, VimbasXba Shrenika, offers to 
ShXkya and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. 

Leaf 109. ITie five insignia of royalty (of VimbasXba^ — 1. An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella or parasol. 3. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes. 

Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. 

Leaf 128. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Otsug-lag-k' hangy Sans. Vihar or Bihar) in a grove near 
Shrdvastiy in iforala, by a rich landholder. LeaflZl. ShXkya is invited 
thither — his journey — miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

Leaf 142. The king of Koeala^ Ctsal-sgyal, in a letter informs 
the king, Zas-Gtsanq-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father of ShXkya, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His lather, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him ; they all enter into hia religious order — not one returns even to giro 
intelligence. At last, Chas-ka, his minister, begs leare to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence lo him. He promises that, in every case, he 
will certainly come back. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShIrya 
at Skrivasti, He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
mitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he shpiild sec his son at Capilavkstu. ShXkya's 
instructions to Chab-ka how he should behave himself at CapilavAitu, and 
answer- the king's inquiries, leaf 144. Ijeaf 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShXkya. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Npa- 
grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. ShXsya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilav6atu, 

Leaf 149. Description of their meeting— their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 160 to 152. Religious instruction the 
Sk&kpa race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of ShXrya. Leaf 164, Nye-vXb-jtx’hob, a barber of the Sk&hfa$, 
enters into that religious order— acquires great perfection — he ib the 
pretended compiler of the DulvA class. 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 

of ShXrya, as also that of others. 

Leaf2A2’3. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) is made the chief dis- 
ciple of ShX&ya. 

Leaf 34\, Lus-jip’haos-mahi-bu Ma-ikyes-I>oia causes his father's 
(ViifBAiXRA's) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Leqf 34Q. Lhas-ibyim or Lhas-btik, one of ShXbta’s ceusuis— his 
great hatred and malice towards ShXxya. Several instances )|uotea, sod 
many moral tales told by SbXsya, and applied to himself and to this 

V 
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Lrai-ibyiii or to any other indiYidnal : for under the name of Lhas-jbtin 
(S ant. Divaoatta), it frequently undentood any maliciout character, or 
wkked man. 

38S. The circomttances of Lhab-ibyin's proceeding! to cause 
diyitioni among the disciples of ShIkya. Sereral stories are told and 
applied to Lhai-jbtin and to MAotuYis- J>QaA, the king of MagadAa, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Lmif 417 to 449. ShIkya*! moral instructions to the king of Magadkot 
Ma-suyes-Doba ; (many of them nearly in the same words as aboye, in 
the Snd Yolume of the Duhd, to M a-sdvo.) 

Leqf 449. LHAS-fBYiM’8 further plots for injuring Gautama (ShXkya). 
Seyeral stories and instructions. 

Asq/* 470. Here ends the subject of ** causing dirisions amongst the 
priests ;** which terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci- 
pline*’ Tib, SiM-va-Qzhit Sans. Ftiiqya Vdstu, 

These four volumes of the JDulvd collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by Saeva jnyX- 
DBVA, ViDYA KAEA PBABHA, and Dbaemaeaea, leamed Pandits ; the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India ; and by the Tib. 
Xofrdva, Bandh JDpal-oyi-Ahun-fo. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in o«der by the Indian Pandit Yin yabaea Peabha, and the Tib. LaUdva , 
Btmdi DfASk Hetsb^os. 

In the next four volumes of the Jhdva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters 4,«,P,q } is an enumeration of the several 
laws or rules, (Kkriwu) 853 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (Dgs-slsng*), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 6th (or 4 CAa) volume, firom leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Praiiwiokika Sdira, Tib. jh-«or-lAer» 
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CcmittUM qf the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of tlie All-knowing, or Balutation to Buddha— and impor- 
tance of this 5'Mlra.— The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals.— Celebration of the confession (Gso-eb^ong), on every 
new and full moon.— Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine inl>nc 
sldka thus, in Tibetan : 

Wi n ^*1’ T “ No tIco is lo be coflnnitled, 

r Virtae most perfectly be preoUsed,-- 

\ Snbdae entirely 3 our thoughU. 

Q I This is the doctrine of Buddha." 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddha faitJi, in the following 
two Sldkas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 

1 . win T f v; 

1 ^*j*T^!||Ta'»rX'iS'yX'Qf X n 

In English : 

** Arise, commence s new coarse of life— loro lo ibe religion of Buddha. Conqorr the 
host of the lord of destb (the psssions), that sre like so elephant in this mud- house (the bodyj, 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subdues every thing under his feet, in a muddy 
lake) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dutrm shall 
be free from transiuigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.” 

An assertion follows that the Prntimokska Siitra lias Wn n*commonded 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpith-ro, Sans. Vtra, Eng. ('hainpion or Hero.) Tlic 
names of those seven Buddhas, on the ;j<nh l«if, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. Riwim-par-Gii^j, 2. Gtsug-tor^cUau. 3. Thams-rhaa-%Ayob. 
4. Hkhor-ta-Hjig. 5. Gser-t’huh. «. Jlod-^tvng. 7. Shdkyn-t' hub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vipathfi. 2. SiVUk 3. VUkwHhhu* 
4. Kakuimnda. 6. Kanaka-muiu, 6. Kdskifapa, 7. ShAkya Mtmu 

From the 30th 2eq/*of the 3th (or A Cka) Tolnme to the end of the 
8th (or Nya) Tolume, is contained the ** explanation of the religious 
discipline,’* (Sans. Vin/tpa vibkamgat (better VibkdgaJ Tib. HdaZ-va-maai- 
par^llbped-pa\) 

In these four volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons brionging to the disciples of 
ShXkya. The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. SbIxta is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by ShXxya: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests are of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 

faults provided against in those rules.) 

1 . There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of animal life ; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

3. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are — the emissio 
seminis; indecent behaviour., immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests ; the blaming of the secular state, &c. 4cc. 

3. In the 3rd claM are reckoned thirty faults as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted — neglecting to wear religions 
garments — the deposition of them at any place, &c. — prohibited m at eri als 
for cloth4s» Icc. 
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4 . In the 4th class are enumerated ninety faulu. 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must be coni'i'ssed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress— attitude or posture of the body — manner of eating und drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On Imf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories 3n fornication or adultery. 
BzanO'BYIN, a priest, commits adultery. ShIeya is informed of the 
fact. He is cited— rebuked— and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be exi>elle<l. The circumstances of lliis story 
may lie seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms SuIkya used in 
rebuking the guilty 

I'rtHU letf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes — kinds and modifications of theft— several instances of 
cheating, tricks and fntuds in eluding the duties at < ustom-hoii>*i*s, Ac. 

iMif 105. There are likewise several iiistances, how trudi^rs have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Lc(f 155 to 100. The consecjucnces of lust and theft— fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in ilie world. 

From leaf 103 to 239. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of rausing themselves to lx* slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kjnds of miseric'S 
or calamities of life. ShAkya prohibits discoursing on the iniHcrics of 
life, so as to bring oUters to desperation thereby.^ 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to tlie 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. 

* For « limilar ttory, m« Aio«wortli'« DicUooftry ondor in the Inde^ Nmm, 

pr^. 

^kiloMpk«r of CffMif , vhodiipltftd tk« mImtim of lift wilb tack rloqMic*, tb«t ifttrtl 
•Uw tk#M»lvM to kt Ml of tkoa ; for wkkk rooooo bo woo coMModod by Ploloaj to ditcourto oooraro oo 
UtotMltlccU'' 
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Leaf 306. Several women of respectable famiiie8» at ShrdvoiHt visit 
the Vihars (colleges and halls) in a garden near that city, conducted by 
Ch’har-ka a priest, who tells them whose FVAars and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

There are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Sldkat. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “Explanation of 
Religious Discipline.” 


The 6th (or a Chha) volume. 

Containing twenty-one books, or 431 haves. 

Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. Xhas-byin s endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of ShXkya to his party. 

Leaf 34. ShAkya visits Knushamhhi. and takes bis lodgings in the 
Gdnngs-chan-gyi-kun-T}gah-ra-va (Sans, ffhosliavatydr&ma) .-—stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of Shakya, on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, houses. &c<, are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brouglit togetner by 
the wind. 

Leaf 57 to 61. The priests of ShXrya are said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ; and that, 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules conceniing the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any place. 
Leaf 61 to 93. 
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Leaf 93 to 143. Rules concerning the washing of cloUies. Several 
stories told of the uncleannesa of the priests. The birth of ShXkya. 
€k>rre8pondence between 6 'sal-soyal» the king of Ko»aIa, and Zas* 
Gtsano the father of ShXrya. Leaf 102. A letter from ZAs-frTSANo 
to ShXsya — his life — he is invited— he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Leaf 110*111. DmTiption how the ShAkya race 
adopted Buddhism. Leaf\^\. Exprevsions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by hve hundred of the relations of Smj(kya, u]K)n their being 
izistructod in his doctrine. 

From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up stores,— on lying and falsehood, — and on ridi- 
culing or despising otliers. 

The 7th (oa a Ja ) volume of the Balm clam. 

Coniaining twenty books, (from the 43d to the 63d) and 440 leaves. 

In this volume is the continuation of the stories of several faults or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and TilaHan dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they are of little im))ortauce, it is unniTcssary to 
specify them in this place. Ttic Sanscrit generical name for this class of 
faults, is Shuddha prdyask chitiakah. Tib. \jung-hyed-\\hah-zhig, 
English : “ what are mere faults, or venial faults *. The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language {\\p ky&~va.) and ends with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
Gelongs) before they had reached the age of twenty. 

The 8th (oa g Nya,) volume of the Jhdva class. 

Containing 21 hooks, (from the 63rd to the 63rd inclusive,) and 417 leaves. 

This volume is filled with the continuation of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the precedtng volume. It 
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commences with the narration of a fault committed digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 

The 0th (or hTa) volume of the Dulva class, t» 483 leaves. 

This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
liawhlha faith. The subjects are the same as those of tlic last four volumes, 
for tlic priests. And the stories arc told in the same terms, with tlm excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From hit/ I to 30, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses ((U'longma), Sans, lihikshvni pratimoksha Sutras Tib. D^c- 
»lonir.m<tkt'so-sor-t hitr-piifti-y{(lo. (81*0 the beginning of the 3lh voUiine). 

From leaf 30 to 483 or to the end of the volumt, in 28 books, is the 
“ K.xplanation of the religions discipline of the priestesses,” Sans, hhikshuni 
Vituttfu vibluutga^ (or VtbM^a) Tib. Dup’^ltmuf-nwIiiAuhii-m-rnam-par- 
hh^ed-pa ; in the same manucr, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four volumes; Mith the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. 

Leq /'( i \, Ma- 5K YEa-/>ORA, (Sans. Aj Xtash \trc) the king of Magadha , 
How and by whom he is comforted after he liad caused the death of his 
father VimbasXra. 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories oi several religious persons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Lmf 85. Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 100. Sbom-Doau-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193. Lhas-byin, one of ShXkya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous peison. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to ShXkya — 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They jiU refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised by each of them first to acquire true and useful 
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knowledge. He endeavoure to excite diasensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests — as also among the priestesses, through iS'bom-Doah-mo. 

Leaf 216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female religious persons. Prohibitions against them by ShXkya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to 6*sal-aoyal, the king of 
Kosaluy a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of 6't8Vg-2>oah-mo, (a lewd or wicke<l ])riisteM) she puls it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedat of the Brahmans. Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the VulvA class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-r feyu^ “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivrdjaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan^ (Sans. Santchya). 

Leaf .362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respeoiing the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, Mnyaa- 
yoc/, (Sans. ShrAvasii in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters *, w, % and h of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
9th century) by Jinamitha, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaihhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by KLUHi-aGYAL-A!fTs*HAN, a Tibetan LotiAva, or interpre- 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a T^ha, and «s jOa) volumes of the DulvA, 

Tn 60 hookst of which the lOth volume eoutaitu 17. or 324 leaves — and the 
lUh, 33 bookst or 708 leaves. 

These volumes are entitled in 

Tibetan :—Hdic/-Mi-p'Araii-l#*Aes^f-A 3 rt-GzAi. Sanscrit Kshu- 
draka Vastu. 

English MisceUaneous minutia on religious discipline.” 

X 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by — “reverence to ihe All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as — things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in the Dulva. 

Leaf 2. Sanos-boyas-JSchom-ldan-hdas (ShIkya,) at Vangs-pa-ckan 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishaii^ PryAga of the ancients, the modem AUahar 
had). That city is inhabited by the Lichahyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
ShXkya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShIkya from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

Leaf 5, ShXkya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. ShrAvasti), Forbidden to rub 
themselves with Ash-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ; — to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya^ 
Tib. McA'Aod-rfen) where the hair or nails of Buddlut are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Leaf 11 . Seals are permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gduh~rgya), They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12 . A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the V'thara (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang), A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. 

Leaf 25. Predictions by ShXeya and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-bom” 

( Me-ikyis), His education and adventures. 
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Ltaf 2S. The reracity of a Buddha is expressed thus “ the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down ; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the Toid space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
{MakA Srawtana) should tell a falsehood.** 

Leaf&H to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yanga-pa-ckan^ es- 
pecially that of Lichabyi-ch'heu-po. The priests of ShXkya were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony : — In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication witlt 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replsu^ing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 04 to 66. ShXkya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they arc exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine — how to be used there. 

Xeif/* 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Ijcaf 141 to 144. The king of Kaaala, Obal-moyal, being dethroned 
by his son, Jfp’HAOs-ntYEs-PO, goes to RAjagriha, to Ma-skye8-/>oba, king 
of MagadhOf — alights in a grove or garden near that city, l>elonging to the 
king, and sends Him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. SuixYA*s instruction to the king 
of Magadha, 
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Leaf 145 to 160. Ifp'iiAoa-fKYES'Po, the king of Katala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent attacks on the Sk/tkya race at 
Ser-akya (Sans. Capita) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them arc said to have gone to Nep&l. During that war, a certain Shdkpat 
ShXmpaka is banished from Capita. At his parting request, ShThya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-paring^, and 
teeth. He goes to a country called Bagud or Vag%dt is made king tnere, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya^ Tib. McA'Aod-r/en j for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of SHjtMPAKA, fcq/* 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of //p'liAos-xaves-PO, caused by a conflagration. 
Relation of the circumstances that preceded k. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (iVKYE-DGUiii-jBDAOMO-CH’HEN-Mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Rarthquake and other miracles ihat accompanied 
that event. A moral talc upon their former religious merits told by 
SiiXavA, tea/ 185. 

Leaf 202 to 248, ShXkya gives tc Doak-vo (Sans. Nanda) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb, and the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there arc many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of tlic religious persons. 

Eleventh (or s Da) volume of the Dulva, 

In 708 teaves and 33 books, counting from the ISth to the 00th inclusive. 

Subject .'—The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiffi on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nye'-v^r-hr’iior (Sons. 
Up am), the supposed compiler of the Dutva collection puts questions 
to ShXkya how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Lea/ 1’2. DoAH-vo(San8. Naxda), a pric^stwitliSHXhVA at ^Inyan-yod 
(Sans. Skrdvasti), receives from his former wife, ^zanc>mo, from Str-skifa 
(Sans. Capita ) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead l>ody, neither 
is there any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. 

Leaf 61. The death of ShXrihi-bu. ShXilyas reflections on him. A 
^Icfihod-rten (Sans. Chailya) is built over his remains by a rich hiiidiiolder 
at ShrAraxti, and an anniversary festival established in. his memory. The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of tliosc festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 6U. 

Leaf 126*127. Katyaiii-bu (Sans. Katyayana) iHicomes the dis- 
ciple of ShXrya, who tells him how other philosophers arc in two extremes, 
and that he (ShXkya) keeps a middle way. lie acquaints him w^ith some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 
casual concatenations. 

Leaf 130. KXtyXyana, with 500 other priests, is sent by Siiakya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of Wp hafrs-rgyal* (f/xuM-PO-RAB- 
5^nvng)-|- together with his consoits, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kauya-kubja^ a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time. The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he w^as received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Leaf 194. He erects Vihart and makes several 
donations to the companions of KXtyXya.va. Leaf 197 to 207. Mtuiy 
witty sayings (in verse). Leaf 207 to 209. Tlie ten powers of Bauddhn. 

* Sani. UjjuifaHi or in Jttdhva. 

Su». R^d Pradjfote; (cnlled Uie pauioiuU or cmel.) 

Y 
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LeaJ 227 Variouft defects of the human body are enumerated in 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order ot ShXkya. 

Lea/ 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
ShXkya, at ShravasU in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-eHan (Sans, tirtkika) 
teachers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can ‘ hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and power. They are defeated : — for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Leaf 248, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gautama, -their applause. 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of .Bskyeo-pa a king in Lue-hp^hagt 
and other tales ( Sans. Videha) told by ShXkya, — political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

I^af 270 The story of <Sman-ch’hen, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Pw'na kachha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 320. Mention 
made of the river, on the banks of which the priests of 

SuiKYA used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf 326. ShX xya in the Njfogrodha grove (near Ser-slcya Sans. 
Capila). Gautami', with 500 other women of the ShXkya race, goes to 
ShXkya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Brija country to Nadika, They beg him 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of KvN-noAH-vo, 
(Sans. A namda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions respecting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at (Sans. Skrdvatii), 
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Leaf 488 to 524. The story of pADiiA-fNYiNo>Po, a celebrated Brah- 
man, at 'VLdod-paAit'huM-pa, in Kaala, (This is repeated from the K*ka 
volume of the Dulva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Leif 5QI. ShXkya in his peregrination proceeds to Ojfod-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at RIm-cAm, (the grassy, so called 
from the kusha grass,) the modem CAmru or KAmarupa, in Attaint anci- 
ently the residence of the great king Kusha-chan, stays for a certain 
time, under two Sdla trees. 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of ShXkya. 

Leaf 636 to 836. The death of ShXkya. The principal acta of his life 
enumerated by Hod-jS'runo to Vyar-byed, an ofiicer of the king of Ma- 
gadkat who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on liic, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdung) of ShXrya. They arc pocifled by 
having each their share. Cliaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 607. After the death of ShXkya, HoD-.tRUN«, (Sans. KX«myapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arhaut Tib. D^ra-BrAom-pa,^ assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near RAjagrihut and moke the hitit compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by .ShXkya. The Mi/o-sclc or Sutra class, is 
compiled by Kun-Doah-vo, (Sans. A’nanda) The DiUvA (Sano. VinAyat) 
by Nyl'-var-Hk’hor (Sans. Upali), the Ma^mOy or Ch' hos-^lmnpa- 
Mdjod (Sans. Abhidharma) by Hod-sruno (Sans. KXshyapa.; He pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-/Joah-vo his successor, 
and dies on tne Bya-gag-ikang hill near RAjagrtka. Leaf61[), 

LeafeSA Kun J[>OAH-vo (Sans. A’nanda) alter having been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusU the doctrine of ShXkya to 


Se« ny MS. TnnaUtioD of Tkt death of SuXkta. 
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Shanahi-oos-cuan, appoints him his succerisor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges (on an imaginary island) between YangM-pa-chan and Afo- 
gadka. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichahyi race at Yangt-pa-chant who erect a Chait 3 ra to contain it: 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Chaitya, 
at Skpa-sndr-lm (Sans. PAialipmira) over his share of relics. 

Lea/GAl. Nyi-mabi-guno is received into the religions order by 
Kon-JDoah-vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into C/ishmir, as it had been foretold by Shaky a» leaf 688. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Holvta : — ^how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Banddha religion in the Cdehmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of ShXkya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leqf 680. Sbanahi-gos-cban intrusts the Banddha doctrine to Nye'- 
fBAS ; — he to Dhitika ; — he to Nao-po — and he to LEcs-iUr’HONG. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Shaky a the priests at 
Yangs-pa~chan violate in many respects his precepts.— Many disputes 
about trides.— At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. Dgra-hcham-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Sepluagint,) the name of 
'Bdtm-BTgyas-yaHg-dag-par^Biyod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred* (accomplished priests.) 

Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (in the 0th century) by Vidya- 
kaka pbabha, and Dbarma Shbi prabha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan Jjt^lsdva (interpreter) BANDC-/>PAL>//aYOR. On the three last 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, NAM-ilf k*hah>oraos in the monastery of Snar-ikamg not 
far firom TetAt-IAnn-po^ such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
Vhy the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 



A PART OP THR TIBETAN SACRED WORKS. B9 

TVlLfTB AND THIHTEENTH (OF A iVa, EDG M Ptfj VOLUMES OE THE 
ns ,/Srfl Aos 458» ikt hut 473 ^sovet. TAsre one tn the two volumet 64 hooke. 

TUl$t Saos. Vimdjfa Uttara greaUka, Tib. IM^’-va-Qzkuiig-hhma. 

Eng. ** The chief text-book (or last work) of relip;ious discipline." 

Sol^eet, NYE-vXR-irx'HOR rSans. I/pXli) the supposed compiler of the 
DtUva collection, puts to ShXkya several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or whether 
it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. 4nd ShXkya answers 
him as to each. He addresses ShX a ya, by the teonP/jmi-pa. “Reverend!'' 

KYE-vlR-ira'uoR, in this last volume, is always mentioned by his 
Indian name UpIli, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Upalit-kun-drii-pa 
rdsogt-ao, — “ all the queries of UpXli are ended or finished." 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of KLUHi-AQYAL-dfTB’uAN, a Celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta, ith September, 1831. 


I may here close my Analysis of the DulvA collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kakgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation 1 have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of ShXkya. The wnole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and wifl at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society's Journal, 
page 373, for a general vieiy of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor Wilson. 

fiOM October, 1836. 

a 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

IN NEPAL, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDCCTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

SriliMk lUfUtat ill Ntpal, 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustiin we look in Yain for any 
traces of Hindh legislation or government. Tlie Moslem conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines fof those of the conquered. Even in R6jput6na, it may be 
doubted whether wc have the pure and uuinixcd practices of Hindu legis* 
lators and Judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nep&l at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently Horn any intercourse with Hindust^, shut up 
within their mountain iastnesses, the Nep&lese have been enabled to pre* 
•erve their institutions in all their Hindh purity ; and undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindh system of jurisprudence, 
it it in Nep&l we mutt sedt for the answer. 



J178T1CB IK MBP^U 


Mr. Hodosom It tlie. fint wlio hat enabled at to obtain aomething like 
m piecbe and praetleal Tieir of tbit complex subject. He has acquired bis 
knowledge by dint of painfiil peneTerance in submitting repeated written 
InteiTOgatories to IndiTiduals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Kepdl. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to qpeak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Kathmindu. Another was the present DkarwMJdkdri of Nep41, a 
Brahman of great and vaiions acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Honoiioir, and 
transmitted 1^ him to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers ; to which were added, at separate 
times, several suiqdementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodoson of sufficient interest and importance to authorise 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps haxard the correctness of 
the details, or by fak«"g finom their freshness diminish their chance of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. 

Some of the more remarkable features of the Hindh system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminaiy lines, if only for the 
purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
weU to r ew a r d any attention bestowed upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nipdleae appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system In having no separate jurisdictloDS or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. CHthefoor Central Courts, as well as of 
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those of the provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hind 6 people, 1 allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the luta Ckapli), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it. as compar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the NipAlese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal's 
guilt as we are. Provided he be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
it, their reception of each party's story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner's defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third |>erson by his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nep&lese system appears to partake of 
tlie excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross* 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own ** reason-made-perfect" system.* 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nep&Iese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in N^pAl 
for ages. Again, tliere are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes, — speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external w itnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly ‘used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 


and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of peijury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of falsc-witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lic^s in the sparing 
employment of records, which are never used for trivial ohjoefs. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the N^pAl 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business : — a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an over-weaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful ex pence and delay of justice. 


Lav is Um perfsetioa of retMO. 
2 A 
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Tlie N^p&l Courts again arc always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepalese panchaifet might furnish use- 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitheno it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

Tliere are four courts of justice ( Sahhi) at Kathmandb. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh ; the 2d Inla Chapli { the 3d Tdksdr ; and 
the 4th Dhansdr : 


\ 2. Jurisdiction. 

** t There arc no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in N^pfd Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man's whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Jnta Chapli, whereto they must 
be nt once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


• The above rumarki were for the moet part penned by the lale Captain Hbrbsrt, into 
whoae hands the voluminona MSS. were placed by Mr. Secretary Swistok, in order to be 
condensed and prepared for pnblieatioD. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
atyle broken down in order to save space, by tho late Mr. ii. M. Battkn, Deputy Secretary 
to (ioverniuent in (be Political Department, and were finally submitted to the author for bis 
approval and correction before publication. Mr. Colebrookb's account of Hindfi Courts of 
Justice, in the TVons, Roy. .4s. Soc. //., had not then appeared. J. P. Sec. As. Soo. 

t Inverted comuas denote where the aithor’a manuaeript la directly fidlowed* 
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shape, in any other court of the Cnpital or il» environs* as they must 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if tliey originate in any court of 
the mountains or of the Titnit. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slandt'r, 
reviling, &c. which in N6pAl are punished by whipping, petty tines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintitf can ntver have a civil 
action of damages) may Ijc heard in any of the four courts of Kathmand6, 
or in any court of the provinces — as may all civil actions whatever with- 
out limitaiipn/' 

^ 3. Officers attached to the courts and thnr several /ufictiotis. 

All the four courts are uude- the control of one, and the same siiprcmr 
judge, called the Dithn. 

There are two Jiichans, «)r judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Sin^hf TaksAr, and DhansAr, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bicharis 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court- -- 
I Khardar, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amaldars, and 

1 Major, 2 Harildhrs, 40 SipAhU.^ 

“ The BichAris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politsii courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of all the courts, 


• The greet ralley, and iu immediate n gbhniirbood naloralljr form the peculiar domain 
of the MetropoliUo Covrta, bnt dtjtnite legal bound# of jnriMJiclion are unknown to the tyitom 
and alien to iU gwaina and character. The rirera Dud Can and Tri$ii Ganga ere the eaftem 
••nd weatem limita reapeetUely of the looal jorisdictiwi, ii. the fimt inalanoc, of the (.uurU of 
the Capital. H. 

t Tbeae miliUry (nrma, carreBt below, prove nothing againat what baa been noted above, 
as to the abeolnte indewendenee of tbeciril inititnliona of Nepil upon Moalem modela. The 
Garkkmi borrowed their mililaty ayatoai aattrely from below, bnt from na not from the Mogbrla. 
Here and there indeed the Mnwalnua name of n oiril fanetionary haa crept into nae of late, 
hnt ia •• von el prartema nihil. ' The npdUa, are not regnUra, bnt n lort of mUitU or pro- 
vineinb, nxclniivoly nttnehed to the eonrU. H. 
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is a badge of conquest ; and his function, tliough by use now understood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the BicMris are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors ; but cliiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Mahan Naikiahs and their Makdniahs — ^the Tci^mals, &c. 
&c., as set down under Inta Cknpli'' 

In each of the courts Takstlr and DhantAr — 

1 KhardAr^ 2 Amdld&rSf 

1 Jemaddrt and 

2 HavildArSt 25 SipAhis. 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the court’s judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Inta ChapU or supreme criminal 
court — 

1 BiehAri or Judge, 40 SipAhis^ 16 KAtw&ls, 

1 Arazhigi, 2 MahAnaikiaki^ 2 KumhaUnaikiak$,^ 

2 KhardArt, 128 MahAniaht^ 1 TolpradhAn,\ 

2 JemadArs, 15 Tul~ma!s, 1 Pasalpradhan, 

4 HavildArs, 24 ChokUmahAniahs, 2 TehvUdArs, and 

4 AmaldArSf 1 KotwAUnaikiak, 6 Bahiddn, 

The Arazbigi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
oyer and answerable for executions. Immediately under him are the ilfa* 
hAnaikiaks, or superintendants of Mahdniaks^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes^ and sentences in civil and 

* 8m pmeding note toveliiag mOHtmrif MMatiT* of tiio eomrU. H. 
i Tht KwwJml-mnJM it liMd of the onift of potion ; eteh onfl hat a head, bat aoae 
hat aaj tpeeial ooaaoetioa with the ooart H. 

t The T^pradUa it Mt, properly, a jadioial faaetiooBfy : hit daty it to lerf iSa daed tax 
of 1| rapeet apoa eaeh Ntwdr nerohaat retaraiaf Aroai RAeft. H. 

S Sm prt^iaf reauuh. Hero it plaia proof that the aiUilary aia tecttitry tad aeio 
hadget of ooaqactt, all faaotiou btiag pro? ided Ibr arilAtal tkm, H. 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The MAhAtunkitJu are always in attendance ; the 
M^hAniaki attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward ; that 
duty belongs to the military : but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-mkl to 
or superintendent of each T61, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the Tol-mAl's business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the MdMniahs, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 

The Ckolci’wUkAniaki are the guards of the jail. 

The K6tyMi, under their Naikiak^ perform Tarious kinds of menial 
senrice for the Ditka and Bickdris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The TekvildAr has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whaterer ground. The BakldAr keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Kkarddr writes the Kaiimkmaks and Jidzindmaki 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Datakara and Diwdli, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judictal authorities of ICs/A* 
moMdd make circuits ; but the Diika has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges ( BkkdriJ to investigate ofiicial malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

*^The Ditka, or supieme judge, peraooally piesides over the Kot 
Singk and ItUa Ckofli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fimi 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not wetually pourtiay the preeess,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

s 
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Bft hy way of appeal in the last resort. The Ditka also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the TaksAr and DkansAr when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence." 

The subordination of the TaksAr and DhansAr courts to the Ditka is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodoson in the following manner : — “ The 
DichAns of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conclusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save oply such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total contis- 
ration. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditka and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditka may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective BichAris next 
morning ia the TaksAr and DhansAr as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Ditka may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and tkat without desiring to know more of suc ii case than is thus 
verbally set before him by the BickAri concerned. The BiMH may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditka he is right and the Ditka wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the BickAri will hold ; else, the Ditka will either immediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
ckAri, Bwi if aaifhm the Bickdrtt verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditka affiwd him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditka will 
proceed to such BickAri s court and hear the cause anew.* ptesiding him* 
self in that court for the oocasibn. Swch is the mode of the Ditaa s 


* Thera is no want of loisnra os tho port of the Ditka to provost bio dslsg tUo, m oAss 
bo nooMMry. Arronn of bstisoit m ssbsows lo tbo oosrta of Nip41, sad Iho 
osrrost libin sf sroiy oosrt lonvo its Jodgos nt nU liaot tbsadnsoo of ^nro tiaio. H. 
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ordinary control over the Taksdr and DhansAr in coses where both parties 
assent to the judgments given in those courts. If cither party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the TaksAr and DhansAr to the Ditha in tlie 
Kot Singk, and herein consists another step and degrtn; of subordifnaiion in 
those courts to the Ditka. In appeals, as there ore, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small eictent was in ust') 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
Kaikmand^ in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cas(‘s touch- 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property') to iJic Ditka for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there l)e as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such referenct‘S are made by 
the Katkmandti Bickdris by word of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these BichAriSt moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such i)arty. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Ditka* t 
opinion ; but it will not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditka 9 
own court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Bickdris of the Taksdr and DhansAr cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They nay only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it lie necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must bt done with the sanction of the Ditka. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by then own authority, but if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditka or BkAradAr SabkA (Council of State.) 

The Ditka in Inia Ckapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called SrAddk-pAksk, at which period the must report to the BkarA- 
dAr SakkA, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further impriflonment In general, the Diika in Inia Chapli can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the BhAraddr SahhA, Now and then a Tery 
grare case may be carried by the Diika himself to the Bkdradkr Sahhd, 
which than usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Diika cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the Rdj Bkdraddr Sahhd or R4ja in Council. 

^ 4. Oiher Cowrit at Katkmandi, 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
gistry — that for houses is called the CAt-6Aaiid^/— and tliat for lands, the 
Bhk^^handB. All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
these courts ; and copies, with the JUil mohr or State seal attached, fiiYnishcd 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafier-kk&meht 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers* claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Inta Chapli, 

The Bangya haiikak or A’annart Ckok, at Kaikmtmdk, is not a court of 
justice but the general record office of the fisc. A separate Diika pre- 
sides over it. 

The whole of the courts of Kaikmamdk are sitntffd within eighty or 
ninety paces of ench other. 

** The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the D4id Coti, East, 
and Tritml Ganga^ West: but Bkaigaom and Paiaa have their own courts : 
and every where there are village courts. Its inaceufaU geniut is the 
chief characteristic of the N^p^ judicial administration, as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.** 
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11. Judicial ADHiNisTitATioN of the Interior. 

^ 5. Local Courts. 

The valley of N^p&l being assumed as a centre, the interior of mountain 
districts are ditdad fo.r judicial purpost^s into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub>divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Michi and Dud CosL To the westward then* two 
large sections; the fonner of which is denominated the division of the 
Kali and BlUri, and also the K&li-par division : the latter is called tho 
section of the Kdli and Marsifdngdi, and it is also known as the M&njh- 
khand circuit. 

Two BichAris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frecjuently amhulatDry, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Mdnjh-kftaud, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there arc four ; — two for the KAli-pdr arrondissement, at 
Bdglung-chour and at Bini^ and two for the MAnjh- khand, at Pokkara 
and at Tdrhu. 

The administrators of the Tarti, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Faujddr), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghei model. The Faujddr's 
appointment must be ratified by the Darhdr. 

For all the Tar&i there are six Suba/u or general administrators ; 
and under each Sihah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of Morang, «here arc one Suhah and two Faujddrt ; 
for Sabtari-Mohoiari, the same number ; for Bara Parsa, the same ; foi 
Rouiakat, one Subah and one Faujddr ; for ChUwan-BBvan, the same ; for 
Botwdl, ihe same; for the Doti-Tardi, one Faujddr; for SaiUdMOt the 
same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 c 
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The powers of the Provincial.* or lo<‘al, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But. in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation. bremrh of the law's of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a written report with the offender's confes- 
sion to KalhmandvL to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha. The Ditka reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witii'^sscs to Kathmandu, as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of n province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life* or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(j&t and pAni ): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confideni'c of governinc'nt ami are men of rosi>ectaJ>ility and ca* 
nable of the charge. 

“ Tlic village courts of the interior are presided over by one 
ProfA-naikiah and four Pradhan-PrajAs, popular chit3f8 of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwdriah. 
Above them come the hill Bichdris of tlie two divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof in. Pdtpd and Vuti, the sudder court of the ^^orernor, 
and in the Tar At, that of the Sabhd or revenual administrator. 

The bmti* of the judicial syatem ia4he interior is to be leoognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naikiah and 4 PraJAom : the DwArietk 
is merely a badge of conquest. 


• Th® term Proviaciel rether inpltee a court of aTice>reKal ruler of a large tract : ther# 
are aoae raoh in Ntpil save tie Goremon of fHai aad Paipa, and the Shbake of the low 
laada. H. 
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4 0. Apptah, 

The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singk^ but those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the MakArAja^ 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the KUi 
or BhAradAr SuhhA^ (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince wiio 
issues definitive orders on the case, which are usually such os the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, relating 
to loss of citur/e, and such like, the Bhdt'odArs arc assisted by the VUha 
and Bichdris of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharm/idhikAri 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
BhiradAr SabhA. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the BhAradAr SabhA in the man- 
ner above describe<jl. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from tho 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu ; the 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone ap|>eals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare. ’ 

The inhabitants of Dwti, and those of Piilpu and SaUiAnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always licld by the first subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people's first 
appeal from their local courU is to the hill BichAri$, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandu. 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kaihmand^, and finally 
to the Raja in Council : there U no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7. Courts of Jifuitgaon and Patan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and JBIuntgaon, 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The M^l-SabhA or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgcum can- 
not try the Panch-khata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man's whole substance ; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respcctivc'ly to the towns in ques- 
tion, There is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and iuiportunt cases are often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

Tile officers attached to the Mul-SabhA or Pali-Sabhd at Patan, are as 
follows: the DwAriAh like the JKfha of Kuthmanda is a siqKTnumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bichar i or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


I Dtrdriah, who presides. 
1 Bichdri. 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 Bahiddr. 

1 Patwdri. 

1 Goshwara Tehcilddr. 

2 Mahanntdkiaks. 


20 Mahdniahs. 

2 Kotufdl uaihiahs. 
24 Koticdh. 

14 Potaddr JaisU. 

0 Pol Mu/idaiahs. 

1 Chaudari. 

1 Si-chand^l. 


The constitution of the Lain Pali or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially difiei , except in a few of the titles, as Jua- Pradhdns, Thecka 
Pradhdns, Tnhr-naikiahs, bLC, The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in ^ 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merdy seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Paian called Tutaal resembles the Bku~bka»d^l of 
KaikmatM, and that called Ktmd-hali SabkA answers to the Chi-bkamdel 
of KathmMdu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tuioal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to the 
Bku-bkandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-SabkA to the Cki- 
hkandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits arc 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal^ and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these rcivenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhalgaon called Bandifa^PradkAn which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Barndga*'^ of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

^ 8. Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of N^pil, 
but the military patrole the streeU throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inia Ckapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the DwAriak, 4 PradhdM and from 5 to 10 MahAniaks for each vUlage, 
according to its size. 


* Baadju we the teiuvrerf end rtguUtr foUowen of (he Btaddht Cuth. 
2 D 
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11ie2>a0irtaA awiftedbyUM JKlUAiaAorhflad tlfo ooUmIs the 

lerteues and settlea all the Tillage diqitttea. He it in fact the prindpfd 
aouice of justice in the Tillagea. Hia cognizance extends orer all eases not 
included in the Ptmeh^kkai^ nor touching life or limb, or the anbstance of a 
man’s property. He cannot (xqpitaUy condemn, maim, mutilate ofoonfia* 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and One. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides oTer seferal Tillages ; 
sometimes orer only one, if it be large. 

The MkkJmk is the representative of the community, the Dwkrimk of 
the goTemment, both in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is the 
fssponsible person, but, he Sets with the as si sta nc e and advice of the fiuiner. 

HI. Forms op Procbuure. 

\ 9. Praeiict of tkg Courts. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken ffom the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go ; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead vivS voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale ; but instances of a pleader (Mukskir), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permaneht pleaders are unknown. So 


•TliThMdvailftritMU«d hy the P^rleffieAe the Ghee Mskkiiki hy Hi* Nemht, 
HsUdsk end IVerftiw ; 1« the Tur4i, the JWk riymL The ryote ere ee l t e d PrtfM is 
the hUle both by PdrfteMteAt esd Nsmin. The D mi ri ok k e Utle el the setr dysiety. The 
dstlee of this oleer esd el the JV edlls Pr^ belesf fether to the heed ot *• Cosrte el 
JiMlee.** H. 
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likewlie an piofeMilonal iniMrmm aad jpablie praacatan. Itoa m 
nonaofeithar. The catiial infonan te aok Evidaaea ofonl 

tattiiiiony, ol wriUngs, af decinry oaths and oaths of paigiBloii and htt* 
pncadoD, is admiltad in all the four eomts of tho capital. Oidnl is only 
naortodtoin gnncaaea, whenoral and documentary cridoDoe an want- 
ing» but in such case Ihe caaae mast be nmofed to the Imim dmfii If 
it should not have originated then. 

The proceedings of each court mnain in that court* ocepting the 
accounts of the nceipU on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transfemd periodically to the KwttkAri Ckok, 

**The first great object of the courts of N^pil* whan litipnia 
come befon them* is not trial, but nconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses ail clamorously urge what occurs to them (ne?er upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The gensnl naak uf this 
apparently uncomely but really efihetaal pneedun. is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes can that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to nconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's sumnuury arbitrament, upon a 
▼lew of the animated exhibition just described, then, aad then only, tho 
trial incur sense begins: the fint step of which is to bind the parties to the 
iuue: for that is the meaning of thifmg the hiri. a cerentoo> which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths an permitted ; which Yery generally 
unused, Milead of eridence. not to csfpSraiefidcnce. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoaring. it is taken aad pre fer re d * But in 
general, the parties tliemsclyes must look to that point well, for the court 
sddom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Netthn the people nor the lodges deem external witnesses tae one thing 
indispensnble. If such me not readily forthcomitig to gire decisive testi- 
mony. the conrt sad country an agreed as to the p ropr i ety of at ance 
naorting to other nmdea of proof ; with which, though wo wen once femi- 
liar withlhem, justice ia now deemed by us to have little connection. Tbsss 
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are,— deciiory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in $ame penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
PmcMjf&U, chiedy applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

§ 10. Conrse of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the Bich&ri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
BMAri gives the necessary order to the jevtadAty the jeniadAr to the 
kamlddr, and the havilddr to the sipdhU. The sipdhi ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the liichAri iniarrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going to trial, in which case p&n phul, or some 
small fees only, all charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect tlie means, which he hopes to do in a few days— in 
this case, the Bich&ri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever pro|K'rty he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and Uich&ns then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor's goods and chattels. 
In mutters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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iction to be Talid, from fire per cent, to ten per cent, of tlie property 
litigated » taken (tee ^ 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an underauiuling and persist 
in positiYe aflinnation and denial, the plaintiff is coinnmnded by the 
BiekAri formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, tkapo, and tlie act con- 
sists in the plaintiff's taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time * ** my claim is just and 1 
gage myself to prore it so." The defendant is then coininandcd to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himsdf, similarly, duly to atmnd 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
tne court to take the fee, called karpam, of fire rupees from eitlier party. 
Both Uri and karpan are the perquisites of the rarious officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Diika acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is tbereupon issued from the DarhAr, but when it has 
reached the court, the Diiha and BichArU first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by PanekAyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See ^ 15.) 


* Bhri OMMiM a chAis ; the set of thipiog tho obligei die purtif • to peneirtre to 
4 decree, end prevenU the« from withdrewtog the eetion : tbe proceede go to the BichirL H. 

2 E 
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^11. Form of Proetdore in a Crimimmi^ Cou$e. 

The procesB in a criminal snit may be illuafimted by the fbllowing 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the infonner is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; how^ when? before whom? the corpus 
delicti where? &c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying dmt though he has no other witnesses than himselC to the iisot of 
murder, he pledges himself to proTe it, or abide the oonsequencesof afiulure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more SipAhU of the court are sent with the inlnniier to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which^ 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the acoosed is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to con^DSS, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer*. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to Jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in Ndpfil, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jail Delivery, 

** The necessity of lustrating the city at the DasaMara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events ; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principel ner only deliTery held during the year. 
In feet, the idea of jMrlHittfa/ jail deliveries belongs to a system of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of rtgmlar deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The NApAlese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.'* 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, ihe'Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments indicted in such cases. This list the Ditka carries to 
the BhArad&r SahkS, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha's allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince--ader which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-h^gi — the Araz-bigi 
taking the prisoners and the MahAn Naikiaht and some men of the Pdrya^ 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Bi$k€nmoH^ where the sentence 
of the law is indicted by the hands of Pdiyo#, and in presence of the Araz» 
hAgi and MaMn Naikiaht. Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

\ 13. Fees, CotU and Pimet. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
p bwding , a^exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiff's 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dammd-bitondt or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
tiretunstancea of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
descriptioii of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


* Tbs TiUtt of Um vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called h^ri and karpcm, which hare also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax called jUauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called hdrauri. JUauri is ten per cent, upon the proj^erty 
litigated, and hdrauri five per cent. ; daumd-hisond and jitauri-kdrauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication roipiires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant (Asdini ) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s (Sdtni) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff 's Imoks of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintirt', and bi$ond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on. the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers dAfut* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (Puldha) suffers ddud^ proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused ( Saecka) 

* Ddud is not by itself n pnnishment. Fanishnients ( Stixdmu) sre, death, ainiAiaK oc 
mutilating, imprisonment, tnd whipping with nettles or the corah, • tme informer or noenaer k 
not Put^ha : a false and mnlicions informer w necnaer is alone called (after conrietkm) Fold&e. 
If ID llie case aapposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a rasmrd from the 
government under the name of jitauri, not pay a tax nnder that name. Bnt if in aneh OMO the 
accuaation be proved false, then the acenser will snflTer dind. 

Ddmd is not doable of bnt half of iknd is jUauri : that is. the amonnt of dimd U 

that which is first decided according to circnmsuncea. and la that which regulates the Mnonnl 
of jttanh. H. 
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gets jUauri* from the government : and Unit in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired » or false accusation of 
other sort or inisdemeunor. 

In otTencf^ involving loss of life or liinb« or degradation of a Draltman 
from his caste, neither jilaurl-hiraurU nor datond-hisond attach : confiscation 
of the offender's property follows. The Sandkuak or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court t)etwcen sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the (‘oiirt after awarding equal shares to all, takes datond from all 
alike; neither bisond, nor jitaurf, nor ddnd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son hy roiirtibinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him: 
phul‘pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of e(|ual enstc M ith tlu^ sims begotten in wedlock, get ecjual 
shares with them; if of meaner caste, less. Uatomf attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither d/md nor jitnm i. 

Neither dasond-hisond nor jUauti-ltdrauri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or tor injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for whicli there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers ddnd proportioned to his 
oficncc ; the complainant does not pny jitaufi or any tax whatever. 

^ 14. Rules of Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as. they occur, witnesses are 


* Thif jiUuri, ostfotible t preMBt ii is wtaj eswi BetssUy s mmII Cm or tax. Tlisi : 
Ike psrty rooehree s larbas wortk tvo rspeoe «i<l ptye for it Are r s p eee. list it ia eesetiMM 
issllj s pretest, sbeo the piseecstor b poor mmI woriloriose ; is skwk eeee it b rsisd to 
cover kb espcaeee dsrisf tke proeecstbs, eod to sfbrd hbi s iswU iswerd to boot II. 
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never obliged to tttend long in the court. They iherefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A nuui of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged horn attendance : if tlicir evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the entree of the Zendnak is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mdrzl or Brahmaaiont Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 
Buddkiitt on the Paueka Hak$ka ,* if a Masulmany on the Kordn. 

The form of swearing on the fieri Vanta is thus described. The 
Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over with pfpal leaves, and a 
necklace of lahi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a thka of 
which the meaning is ** whoso gives false evidence destroys his childesn 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,** hold- 
ing the fieri Vmua all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 


* Thw foliBiB OBlii b wall wotthy m» sttMitioa. Oatbi ia are vaad gemermlfy m 

laWtitatM far tfidwM latbar Itaa U cwlnaili aad Um Bibb, 4c«. prove that tkb ww iho 
prinitivtaockaoraaosllL H. 
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deposes. If there be reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Peijurers^ and suborners of peijury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the ofiender's caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should voluiitctT a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, bis 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself* 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the coraK until he 
confesses ; and then his kaiUnAmah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with bis accuser, and cross* 
examine the evidence against him. 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses ore his enemies, then he may 
haye the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(sipat kriya). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is bjrought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 


* Strielly •pesking fal«« tciiimony, oot ptrjsry, U Um object of jndiciol voDgeonoo. 
All to totUMony go to tho erodibility— sot to tbo oospoloocy ; tboro boiog so 

recogaisod cocImiom of tridoftoe. K. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to tlicm. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panehdffat 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 

§ 15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Ntfdifa* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties arc respective- 
ly inscribed ; the papers arc rolled up int^ balls ; the balls have 
puja offered to them ; and from either partv a finet or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed- to staffs of reed, whereupon 
twO annasi more arc taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havilddrs of the court to take to the Queen's tank,§ and 
with the havilddrs, a Bichdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdtndkhalak (or Chumdr) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Bichdri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilddrs, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the cast, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the Chdtndkhalaks, at this moment, all entei the water a 
little way, w'hen the brahman performs phjft to VaruMa, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


• Ths word ” “ jiuUoa, rigbl” is teclmicslly ipplied solely to ordesL H. 

t CelVed CMs. t Celled Nar imd i . 

) Tbb diyyief tks Q«eoa*s teak is the meet popalsr oodeel st preseat: hat Iheia era 
Msay others, siaUler lo those fenaeriy in ase below, iadeed, all oeer the wield* M. 
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inward thoughts and acts are laM>wn to the gods, Si^rva and Chandra, anc 
Varvna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties t( 
this dispute. When the fAjA is over, the brahman gives the ulah to tin 
two CMmAkkalakM aiMisa 3 rs to them, “lot the champion of truth win and 
let the false one's champion lose." This said, the hruhinnn and tin 
parties come out of the water. The CkAmdkhalaki then divide, one goinjj 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball eontaiiiin^ 
the scroll is opened and tne scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintifTi 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendants, the defendant ii 
victorious. The fine, called jUaurl is tlien paid by the winner, {nni 
that called hArauri by the loser; besides which, five riip«'es are demand 
ed from the winner in return for a turbanf wliich he gets ; and the sami 
sum, under the name of Sabhd siddhah (or purilieation of the court) froir 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jUaun, /lArauri 
pngri, and SabhA siddhAk, ore government taxes : and exclusive of ihenr 
eight annas must be paid to the MahAmiahs of the court— eight annas 
more to the KotwAU — and, lastly, eight more to the hltarddr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by \ (m ilcal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subjeet matter of dispute^ 
and have no documentary or oral evidenca to adduce. 

^ 16 . PamMgai. 

The PamekAgati in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle salts come before the courts ; the former tc 
settle matters never broogbt tuider the court's cognizance. 


* JMsf.” t TU tarku (— b ealled P«frf. 
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Domestic Panckd^ats i&re Tery popolaff especially among mefchants 
whose wealth attracts tlie cupidity of the courts, and the oommunity of 
whom can, on the other hand, always Simish intriligent reletees or PoacA 
men. 

To the public Panckdifat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties ; but cases of battery and assault are not usuaUy 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Panek men are appointed by the DilAo, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Pamek 
men by the parSies, the Ditka takes ftom them an ebUgatbn to 
abide by the awanl of the Panekdjfai. The court or gorermnent nerer 
appoint Ptmch&jfats of their own motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Paneh men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government wfll then a gipo int a Pmtekdjfoi to sit on the 
case. But no man can sit on a PsftcAdjfUl without ffke assent of both 
parties. 

A Panchdyat of this sort often acta the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Ptmek men. In civil actions 
too tlie parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panekdjfai to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panehdjfais are chosen purely by the ponies, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The ftmction of the 
Panrk men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and tlie court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panch^ii assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
cificers of the court are appointed to see that the Panek men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent ne e dls sa delay in the decision of causes 
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When tuch, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter U taken out of 
the hands of the PomehAjftU and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The PameMjfai has no power jf its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panchd^ai would be a grave offence. 

The PoMck are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the nile, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

There aie no permanent or established individual Panck men, but in 
all cases wherein P&rhattiaki (Hindus of the mountains) arc conoenuMl, 
it is necessary to choose the Panck men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — Ist Arjal; 2d Kkadal; 3d Pand^; 4th Panth; 5th Boharah; (1th 
Rcma; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Neu Ars, 
the tribes fimm which. PoncA men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Matkh; 
9d BktmB; 9d Actmr; 4th Sriski, In matters affecting neither Pdrbatltaht 
nor NewAr$ there is no limit ns to the selcriioii hy the parties of their 
Panck men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 


IV. The Uw. 

^ 17. CodcM applicable to the different clasaeiof inhabitanti. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dkarunukdetra^ or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the df'cisioti of numerous cases depsods 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Skditrae. Other 
matten are almost entirely governed by the Dh Ack&r, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkkd, 
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The customB of the Bauddka portioD of N§»kr$ are peealtar to them* 
selves ; but in general the Newdr$ and PirhattiakM both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same DharmaMitrOt although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Diika should be tersed in 
the law ShAstras, but he must be acquainted with the princii^es of law and 
justice, and he a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the Bich&rii should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always bo well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Diika or Bkhdri 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

^10. AdopiUm, Inheritance f 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchhjfat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of tne tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 
the court's decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at Kis own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the ji Igment'Seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the KhA$ tribe, if a person have a son bom in wedlock, tiiat son 
is his heir: if he have no such son, his brothers and brother's mule 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage }>ortion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and alter his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased's wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastanl son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ; but if they conceal the deceased’s wealth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family m attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share aUott«l to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a KhAs 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, cither of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only and in moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Khh adopt a son no of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. Hi.s first choice lies among his brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter's 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurumr, Munm, and Kauanli tril>cs agree with the 
Khdjt in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

Tlie section of the iVeicdr* agrees mostly with the Par- 

battiahs on all these heads. The Buddha- Mat gjf section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Neuits of Iwth persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share ot a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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^ 19. Crimet and Punuhments. 

The great crimes (technically called Paneh kkai) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation of a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 6, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flawing alive. 7, Death by banging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities ( Kathmandu ; Bhatgaony and Patan.) The lesser adilats 
have power to cause the “ touchiiigt of the stone/* to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison^ to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


•A mor« inetliodicki adiI compieteenamerAtlonof ihe grett punUbraenti, (Panck Khuta — 
the word Akutu botog used to etpr«ss ns well the assigoed penalty as the ofTeoce) it ibe 
following : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. 0, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some i lie caste, 
the offender's wires and cliildreo. 5, Conffacation. 

Nor is this ennineralion of the cutefofienoes the technical SastrUa one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the aaered law books. That enumeration is as follows : 

1. Brahm-hatya or brahmanicido. 

2. Stri-katifa, or woman killing 

3. Bcl'katj/a, nr infanticide. 

4. Gmo-Aatfm or oow killing. 

6. Affumya gawm or incest in he peculiar llindb sense. II. 

t The Dkumgo Ckuayt or touching of a stone is this : M hen a cause is decided the 
BickAri orders a stono (any one) tp be brought, and upon it a few blades of XHiA grass to bo 
pat. He then commands the loner of the oanse to pnt a rupee and four dams on the atone and 
to touch it, observing to him '• yon have committed an offence against the Makdrdja as well as 
the other parly : that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed.” The rupee put on the stone is the Bickdri*$ perquisite, and the 
four dnmt, that of tHo Mmkdfiimk, Thie nenge is not obsorred in every cnose decided, but only 
when it is held tbnt tin (p4p) is aeoessarily attaobed to the losing party, and never in eases of 
ordeal. Othen say that the stone has the ** ehoran" or fool mark of the God Vishnu graved 
OB it, (the StHftim) and this aeeonnt is mora in harmony, with the usage of atODenent 

by am oAriag to it, than if it represoaUd tho aoveraiga of the atate. H. 
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List of tbe chief offuices aboTe adTerted to. 

1 Ka^fdn Dkem, or ticasure-troTe, i. e. appropriating it. t, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4» Killing a Cow. 3, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procnring Abortion. 8, Killing a GiHt. Incendiarism. 10» Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. IE, Taking anotberis land by riolence. 13, Seducing 
another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and rdigioos purposes. 16, Agamfa-gmvan or Incest. 

let — KafydnDkan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or conhscation in 
the chief ad/Uai, If death be awarded, the BiehAri delivers the offender 
to tbe Mak&niah and he to the Parrot, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mmhdniakft and the Maian NaikioAt 
and the Bakiddrit and others, going to the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an infonnant 
(PuWka) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause the 
informer (Puldka) and .the accused (SandMuah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khilaat from *be sirk4r, paying pagA and 
jUauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less : (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirk&r as jitauri half the sum paid b y 
the loser as died or fine. In the Pamekkkmtt the Kafy&M Dkam above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mak&r^a, 

End. Patricide, — If any one, from the wantonnsM of youth, or selfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of bis ftither’s women, should put his 
aged fether under restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Sarndkadk) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Pwyat (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off ; his thread broken ; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off ; must, be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide, — This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killing a ecw, — Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

6th. Killing a Brahman, — Ditto ditto. 

dth. Killing a woman, — If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his bed, the Mahdns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to ** touch the 
stone,’* his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th. Procuring abortion. — If any husband depairt on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and iier paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killing a Guru, an elder brother, or a child. — A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people ; and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

8th. Arson. — Whoso sets fire to another's house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. — ^This crime is also punished with death. 
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11th. 18th. and 13th.— ro66fi;y. and seduetio/i.-^^U any one by 
▼iolence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one is 
punished with heavy fines.* 

14th. Murder, — If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Saku), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege. — Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dkarma-tAla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an me is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done ; sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

Ifith. Agam^’ganan or Incest.f — Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Gurut wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s w ife, Lis pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is indicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is. first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated: 
then the male sinner is committed to the Paryoi, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
cars and pudendum cut off, ami is then expelled the city ; or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest witli an elder brother’s wife in his life-time is punishid with very 


* The Hinda prejudice (in Ibis cue suluUry) disiocliors most of my inrorrosnts to edmit 
the feet tint theft is erer poaished with deelli. The ordiosry puDisbrnent is certaiuly uulilu- 
tioD, repeated on u repetition of the offence. But it is certain that aggravated cases of tbeft and 
robbery (between wbicb tbere is no tccbnicsl distinction made) are ofirn pnnisbed with dealb, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in Ibe preceding part of ilii« paper. Tbe dcM-riplion of 
tbeft in this place ia itrange enongb, u is that of murder in the next paragraph. 1'be Just 
inference from sneh descriptions of these crimes is, that among these luoanlaioeert, who are 
for the most part of tierce dis|M>sition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt loo many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary dennition and penally of robbery 
and marder.~U. 

t One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. lioonsoN in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain snd Ireland, No. 1, page 4/», entitled 
On lie kw and legal prwttse ef Nepil as regards Jnmdiar iAltrcoarse belmeeis a Uiada aed 
«a oatcass'* Sec. 
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HMHi*a and tha woman*! ftthar, and the go^befcwi^ all am ftaedi end the 

woman nmat be put away. 

If any Ntwdr wife, in ]Mrlnidbaiid*i life and whil!l halo widdnU^iil, 
aatmy, aha and the adidtarar am fined aizty rupaai ; after whkh, the 
rattan nay go with aithar her husband, or tha adaltorar, as aha pleaaaa, 
[f aha pmfemharhiidMttd (ha willing) then the ooort shall taka paw plii 
ftom kimf and if aha go with the other, than ha shall hara a aaoond fine 
KariadrOn him and taka her. 

If a Ntwir go to JBkoiit and hla wife mmaining at his honm or at tha 
hoaea of her fidhar, should eh^ ; <Nr, if her piotaeton (fethet> nnela, bm> 
khor, fee.) ahonld lasoirn to giro her in mairiaga to another, her haaband 
baittg(aalMfem)ia JMoSa in aithar case tha wife most perlbrm '^pMala” 
that h, aha mnat go to tha Mit SMA of tha city she bakniga to fJTalfeaaa 
Ht or J h afg am or Pmltm)t and present two ngdrit and one mokr {m$ 
and hdf aanaa) tothajndga;t when tha judge sends tha two mfdH§ by 
tha hands of a Mmkam to thahoosaid her husband* The Mmktm hating 
madiad thahoamaayatotharelatiTasofthahiidiand, **thisisthai^pdhrof 
hlmwliioiigonato JMaft, BSa wife is difomad ftom hia^ and I themfem 

mimyoothainidimnentoftbaiaarriagaeontnct(La.tha#iqp4i40^ ^Iben 


•tbn<»rawhi|i»trihn«sfi»tfansM wniinitylwtl Mb, l Ofa rt w fmM 
tiegs rrajif, ^tsiaii»m*>hra wsllirdti— ■a i iaa n r , >y awni^«f M atfeas 

«Mk t raim tan firakb te OflMM. 

Tin wtM HnV rale tiftw w Is a Mib of ife slitt <iaw M feilmmt «Met, iMk 

anfednolbsIraMraMitoaafettaifewi, Ira M sf dwMMy 

M NMf fim m WMWWmm I* WfPMOMNW^ MViii i|Ii 

„ t ymv naferfes, C i ri Ube i. « IMir.ylb rawt gn fw f hfe ei giy^ 

W paw ep tstewkyri^pea- bwifem ishwaweSi"»^tt* 




mmmmTmkL. 


til 


; ‘ ( ii i UBl c wi t w ia iiti , Ice. given her by her hnebeiA or If ihe 

MAm compile leedtiition of them. The vrlli le 
Am too 10 Ao oe ihe iHUe ; hiit« etiU ihe k liehie to fine (ee alt othM iieX 
Iflhkliiviohyi emofeol eoauneice with one of lower eaete than haiaolf. 

* ^ If miy Mwir cogimili ado^^ withe woman, whoao hnahmid 
tigenetoiMii«!,end the woman perlonn not jafediiit then, rappoili^ Ihe 
oaeta of llm partlee to he dbe aame and no ndatioaeh^ within the prohifaited 
deg r ea e to exlet helwein them, they ahall be fined in dooble the nenal 
amovnt, or one handled ind twenty* rapeea : and then be ealfeied to go 
firee, mdeae the adntterer be within die prohibited degreeiof lelatiooihip to 
theaduHenoe In that eaae he ie pat to death, or hit whole property it 
confiaceled ; or hk penk la cat off; and every aort of indignity and herd 
ihip heeped on him ; or he k let off with a fine pioportioaed to hk meant : 
the penkhnwnt being increeeed or decreeaed aceotdhig to the neemeaeor 
otherwke of the idetionahip. 

An eodi an ednllerer*e leletiotti are obliged to geilMgh the whole 
eeranonke of parification paying aU the allotted fiwa to 

the DkimAikikiri. 

If the wife or daaghter>iD-law of a Brmkmtm kdefikd by a Kikairlifth 
or other of lower degiee, each an one (tbe male) k deo^[Ntated and all hk 
property confiecated. The BroJkuwl cannot regain her eaete by perfeng* 
lag j w v gw tt e fittio , hot felk into the caale of him who defiled her ; end io In 
caeeofafenmleofdm JCcielr^ or Mm bifag defiled e 

of lower degiee. If a Smim defile the daai^iier. he. of a Fe»^, bat iik 
eaete be ioeh that tbe Fa^ coaU take water tnm bk Imnd, then the 
Mhik let off with heavy finee I hk life MpiephiV.fe^ 
apaied. theMhibeeo vik M the Fehyv eeold tiet lawfiit^ 

I I I , M .— .-I - 

♦lfeiV,i>aeejii<wr iMnln.htiiifei few wrwM w hifd4/lel aaly kll tf 
ifelia k kHpd m 

f fki.MteM Miieaieeam 

<iWl If g . 
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drink mter from his hand, then in such case the Smdra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in tliis latter case all the Vaityoi of the city 
must perform prayaachiita^ 

If a Brahman defile a Kshairiya'i or a Vaisya's or a/mre S&dra'$ (whose 
water may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisya or pure S&dra Tiolate the daughter of one of the Tile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country ; and aU the four castes must perform prayaschitta. If a Kiha-- 
triya or Vaisya or Sddra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 

a 

confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a lovely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to touch the stone” and be heavily fined : and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parhaitiakt (whether of 
the Brahmanical or other caste) such ParbaHiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the (ululteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
|f he prove his ii^firy, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a BraiuBan. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the mur- 
derer of the pretended adulterer shall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parbaitkih adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Pmrbamak husband shall only slay the Jint adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* When s penoo it ordered lo perform this pnriBeetioa he goes to the MdrmmdkMri 
ssd leerse from him whet ritee ere needfal to be gone through. The DkarmdJAMri write* 
him 1 preecription for their peifermesce, end tehee nsselly two nipeee for it.*— H. 
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If the itroke of the iDjared huibend fail to kill the adulterer, and he 
turn on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot Such is the usage among all the Parbmttiakt 
so long as they marry among the Parhaiiiakt; but if a Parbaitiak marry 
a Nttcimif he shall not have the priTileges abore described in respect to 
her. If any Parhaiiiak (Kk&t or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl's parents if the man 
seek it : and the parents must wait bis permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father's sister's son seek the mother's brother's daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any New^r have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be severely ftned. 

If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the chaige is proved, shall make the blood-drawer '* touch 
the stone'* and fine him five rupees to the Sirkdr. 

Framd, — If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
courts the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge it redeemed. 

Gnti Landt. — If any pledge his €hiP land for money and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such pledge shall be fined. 


* CM li lisd finunritoil to tho deilj, o Mrt of wortmoin rovoiniof io tbo hood of tbo 
aorteoioer aod hit dop e t s dosto, (ortwaihljr lor da oa ofnah doity, hot roolly for own ue: 
da obUfotkm to tia god boiog l^sidotod by o petty obbsoI offoriDg to hia,) b for Mcoriiy froa 
rapoeity of goveniBOBt or da piodigBlily of beta. It U deeaed aoro aerod tboo WrfAo." 
wbab io os offoriDg to BrabaiM, sot to god btnuolf, end a an bUoooUoo too. WberoM OuH 
h OBly ootoBoibly bb olioMdoB— 1 b fact, as obIbU of Ua atrictoat kind oo the draeoDdanta of 
da OBfijfdr. It it soidar pardblo aaMg boin, Bor tiaMforablo in any dagroo.— H. 

2 K 
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But if the taker of such pledge npon diiooTeiy of its being ChH, gire it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery, --li any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representatife of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him ** touch the stone and from the other 
party they shall take jitauri for the SirkAr. 

SwituUing.^lf any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on It, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court : in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds. — If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had ; — ^if such a case be brought before the 
Adulatf the court refers it to a Panch6yat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Skiva-mdrgy New&rs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hart Vasua on his head, and take up tne 
money contested at his soufs peril if it be not his ; or if they be Barnddha- 
^^rgy, it command either to take the Psmeha Raksha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasomd-hisond^ see S 13* 


BepAl Restdeney, 39lA Jmmmry, 1831. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


Bt the Rev. WILUAM YATES. 


Alliteration in a which in different eraa of the worid haa 

engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and cares, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excitt'h no surprise, that they attempted to 
reliere the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and perserering 
labour. Owing, however, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to lettem, and not to eitend, 
as in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to p4das, and to whole stanxas. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art 

Alter ewMU mtesM tUscs mbU, 

JBkpsUit tmtkrm r tete PMw ml tvW ; 
gic «MM rs te ofii Jt stlifiait steSnw, 

FiviesMqts ikial mro praeordis aMtei, 
dMisi Jsstteia ss tn piakst sate bssaM* 
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The letters repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jeans three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of thts description in Europe, Aldhelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Mahnsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KXLf dXsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KIlIdIsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid g^ms 
that adorned the court of VikcamXditya, and by the epithet Kdiijita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the NaUtdaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by a continental scholar, Feedinandus Benaey : but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KXlIoXsa is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KiiioXsA should 
again write the history of Ring Nala and DamayantI, after it had. been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyXsa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular design of 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it will be proper in the first place 
to consider the difibrent kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

The Nalddojfa is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first oixler, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is called and 

the species Each line contains thirty<two instants, with the 

poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfih instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl* 
labic, the spondee ; and one (|uadrisyllabic, the proceleusniatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of tlie 8t‘coiid and fourth pAdas, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pAda immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the second pAda at the clost‘ ; in the third 
pAdOf in like manner, alter tlie first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as — 

Wl IWW— I 1 1 ^ — wj 1 — 

lw»w-| ww~| — Ivw- 

0 my heart ! never depart from Yidava, the father of Love, who it the fire that bams the 
intolerable wood of ria, and who preoervet the three worlds from all enemiee. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the Ncdddatfa, yet there are one or two exceptions in the potition of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs 

initgf 

8he MW there mmemea bright ae fn, fteeieme and eaergetU; and ia appearanee m Hie 
Ntlft, that there woe no dij^ereaee betweem them. 
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The rerses in the NiUddojfa measured by the number of the 8yllables» 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first daas and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eiglit syllables to the pdda, and the fifth species, URTI^W ; or of the 
twelfth genus, ar^nTt, consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda, and of the 
fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the Iambus and Anapeest. In the verses of these metres, the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pAdas ; but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pAdas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pAda is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks:^ 

w ~ w — w — V/ — V— w—w— w — 

WkiU Ac, a sea. of exeellence, and she, of a loving mind, were in Ikeir glory, the warbling 
^dosoerg spring returned. 

W W ~ Si^ — WV/ — WW — — N/W— VW — 

Rlf TWamaUftT WWmWJTRinTT I 

TY ^TRniTltTE r R THRTT H 

71 if river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers wkiek have been 
tasted by the been Wksd coyness is this of yours f said one who with gentle force and JtsUtery 
led awety his beloved.. 

In these metres KXUdXsa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pAdaSt in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pAdas as 

wWs WJJ fWRr Ww WwnwRiTwIERlf I 
fEET Pmr fijm fjm i 

* '1\mu m (f asMt emyry emekm woe dddiny the ttkoeni fair asm, end m ii reu nny them tn 
beuhen scotslt.’ 
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NNNT NUT NNm NNNT NNIRW n 4N| TOrtlNN: I 
UNN Wr MNT MNN TWr^lT. N^WftlNN: I 

DU mt lAc iMPtr, ffMimg m the Mnuil $ky, lUdek, fnm tk§ mi w tNr •/ tporiiv bwtg bnt 
m pf 9t nd eMftW mtA wt t »d t rin $ elmdt, wml tcUk tkt oljtt if kit ktmrft dttirt f 

Thoee wishiug to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
haTe been here introduced, have only to refer to the Nalddaya, where 
they will find uiem in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to eompleta the S 3 rstem. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the geneni, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known is Yamaha. In compositions of this nature, it 

is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employtd in a 
different acceptation ; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at tlio expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now proceed to specify. 

1.— The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pidas in which the alliteration occurs. Wc shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts, 


For s dowriptioo of thoM oIumo. too tbo Pfo^nly of the istbor f Omdut. 
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called padoi ; if the alUteratioii occurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four pAdas, They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pdda 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pAda at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pAda : as, 

Tm^wf.Tnrr urrm i 

Tkt people are happp «» kavii^ you for their kiuy ; you toko are dittinguieked » reeeitinjf 
ia»e$ to ike extent of the four eeae. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pAdas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or tlie third and fourth : 

* May tkae gloriout hinge conquer tm the dreadful tmttle--~by whom the earth ie Jilted with 
vealtk.’ 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of Uic letters together in three of the pAdas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as. 


«trw Jiiii i 



O beloved, toe are conquered by your beautiful ofumtenanee ; and why tkould not the lotus 
wkiek mdomt the water, eurremndod with beet and full of petmte, prevail, though it does not 
qpoah f 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letters together in each of the pddat : as, 

RTRtwnf RRRt Rifift IflfT W9MM 

TU wM$ hmvtm rnmuuUd wUk ike wmm$ deep pitimkU med wUif eonnde ef the kirdt, 
quittkep the nrfect of <Ao hket emd Jtjfinp in all dirtetiane. 

The last th^ genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the p^da^ as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or ond of each pdda, 
at the pleasure of the poet. 

2. — The second order is called It differs from the former in the 

repetition of the letters with something intervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four pddas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pdda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the ]>ositioii 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second pddan ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and third ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

The peacock, kmoimy a beautiful ekimimg tail, kae aKcadedtke crpetal siowU of pltature, and 
t$ dancing. 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth pddas : os 

2 M 
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ftrwBt w.i 

T%t mm3f*t ti ephania, kiUad Ay ow daatnghap paaoar, iffmetad Ay lA«fr JUmim§ Uaod Hka a 
dark chad radda aa d Ay tka aattiag aam. 

In the fourth genus there is only one species — though there may be 
several varieties, from tne position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pddat : 

yinir AmhI of hair ia tika ika beta (for hiaekmaaa,) jfur faeeaupariar ta tka iotaa; aad ytn amaag 
yottrloaera, lika Lakakmt, earUk (t/our favamrUa.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the beginning and middle ; the beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

^iTfT Wtii 

Jogful lamgkiar «mm daatrogad ; tka pUaauraa of lava were diminuked ; tka diacouaolata 
aaaaaau aoara mo Umgar ekaerful ; aatd tka wtlfara of tka city waa neglected. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words ; in which case 
the first pdda agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third : as 

n ffh i 

By tka eriaa of tka euekao ; kg tka aamad tf gour uoieo, aagfriaaad ; amd kg tka klowimg of tka 
aeutk wimda, aag kaart ia ramakad. 


Thiib otllsd ^iglKir* 
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IfrnthMoider.OMamimtkmocM tbi Ugimibm oH 

it ii called ^ ; if at the end t|^. 

3. — The third eider m called and ia a naion or Mixture 

of the two preceding Olden, haTing the fame letlefa repealed both teg eiNr 
and apart The alliteratiQii may oonaaet of diflhrenl latter*, aa in the 
first order; or of the same letten,ae in the second : and thustwogenera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which coaaistsof different letten repealed both toga 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pddb agreci 
with the second, and the third srith the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the secood 
with the third : as 

i TTint Kin ft n Hifii p iTW f i u nnii 

m<i< voMM rM hntr mt tk» rmimf ttmmm, wkm tk» timrt «r« kid kf cl — i t , mkm $k$ 
hmd tkumder ret— ait, mnd tkt elmdn «r« Hack — dtmik f 

III the scTood genus there are two species, as when the same lettera 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in fourjMhIaf : at 

w mw i n> | wng N r wTiiw mT d Pmri 
w m wii ftn HTwh 

Wa akaUdia kf iktuffki ka^ikmtdkdammt kcmn,9kiek tlmt§klkmaa pmaaad, aiiUHia 
aHfama. 

4. ~ The fonrth order ia called or wnft. In this the last letters 

of one piaa correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

— unHhi— w ^!>tn aimtiNwi 

T%$ hamiUaammd afika Wiittawi wm4ariw§ ta all d i a a rH mt wat waaatfaH, and kf tkHr 
f—tl hadm, vSas rwlfi, mmg MMPWClf dmia mma dam. 
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Sfth Older it called lo thia otdor a compsiifon la 

inatitttted between the whole pddht. 

IWe are four genera. The firat haa aiz epedea ; aa when the fint 
and aeeond ; or firat and third ; or first and fourth ; or aeoond and third ; 
or aeeond and fiMirth ; or third and fourth,* jNhiii# are alike^ but not the 
lemaining opiea. 

The second haa three : 'at when the first is the same as the second, and 
the third aa the fourth ; or when the first is the same aa the third, and the 
second aa the fourth ; or when the fint is the same as the fourth, and the 
aeeead ah the third. The third haa three: as when the first, second and 
third, or the firtn, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.f The fourth has one, as when all the pida' are the ■amin : as 

B» immt tJk •nlioS wm mcemiSk (0 ti* frtmt mtd pmmful m mJ kfi , tmd fMtk 

wsM aM $0 r§0m 00 i Jf tMa. 

W fl i;tWT^teH T H<nt W* NlTT I 

£0uU (Ckfkm) 400 01 0 4 U Sivm, mmd SMMf <■ il kemUifil /iw Ammm ; j i M iw riaf aSMtaf* 
0tk0riif. mmd M»f imkmUtmd % tkm StWrawn 00900, 0000 

w^Itb b sr nft B s :sir^ i 

Bmmmim mritk tkm «Amm 

h»d0mwilk kl0 mi0ir000, /Uwwf S0r» — * pU m m d t 

OUOe 00 mwkkkkim/ 0 ri 0 r 40 iit 00 k 0 imf 1010900004, 90000909 : 

Amd <*«/«3r-iMgp<rMf 00 i0di0i09ddm90d,U09» 


• Th« 000004. Ikied. fMnk, ftfik ud tivlk af tkM« tpMiw 000 edltd rwpMUvdy, 

aw. 

t Th« thlfd U not mkoMd • di.Ut«t 90000 by nndTO writon, knt b olMMd vitk tko 
irat. nnd eonudoiwl only m nn entontion of it Tko ikno soaon of wkiok o nnwy lw an 
fivos wo donoainnted 
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8.— ne fizUi oidar it otUed It W a oMt^n mmkm «f 

•yllablca railerated altmately through the whole etaaia. The dkthic- 
tioos in it ame from the number of the ayUablee that are repealed. The 
following ie a epecimen of the trieyUabic kind: ae 

iiiimeiiiNi ai^nNi^nft 

WlWmrttNT N l W NNIir NTNNnf • 

mmMi «w* mr fpararf; 

AU Mt dMrvfait 

1U mmmm mtn Atefh 

Ami ikm tU krm* pt r U kt i , kmi m$i im kattk. 

7. — The serenth order io celled eCiAN.^ It 
•yllablei, reading the aame backwarda and forwarda. 

Four kinda of it are enumerated. Firat, when one half pSdm reada 
backwaida, the aame aa the neit doea forwarda. Secondly, ^hen one fdda 
reada the aame backwarda aa the neit doea forwarda. Thirdly, whoe iwo 
pidat or one line reada backwarda the aame aa the next doea forwards 
Fourthly, when one tidka or atanxa reada backwarda the aame aa the next 
doea forwarda : aa 

8iniNT8 uNiniNT wni^ni I 

Thai §raai araijr to aakmr tH m mp h ti to Mif • hatih. 

ui i a imn t ft^ iii niii4tnnN!Tiii 
mfKniRitirttni uiiNiaf^tNif^iR i 
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0 kmmtHMU ; ik» watt aumm, htU^ §1m Um mw4 wwrttha mm j f dm wH tram hk «t mr 
prowcM. WkUJhw, watt mUmI* kmtd akaatad» kali mm, ia •atkag tka Am, wamaiaai in iha lamd 
rammdiMff kaMlaf 


The ibIlowiBg* written OTer the holy wnter in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both waya— oMpipi pi fMPs» — (wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 


Jt«Mi tiki mMm, matOma Oit mmar, 

Saia m aiar a pada, aia, parada atwha. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the eame backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 


Am« lAh • kamOi/ml waaam, wkmpaitia Ukatkatafm barpa alepkmni f 8ha ia mdarnad 
with kar maUawa, ia pama imia tka praaa, amd lat kar laaarfittaw. 


8.-~-The eighth order is Eliumi*. * In this erery p6da must be the 
same, and also every part of every p4da ; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as many times as toe nature of the vene requires, to fill up the 
whole stania. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are reputed, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole stanaa, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of oompositioo, Ibr the explanation of which 1 am 


•Thiilm kspflMSyMBivrilitstomsamoidir. 
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indebted to Mr. Wiuon. Thongb a nueapplicatioii ef ingennity, it lerrM 
the purpoee for which it ia here adduced, of eiplaining the nature of thia 
deacription of alliteration. 


nurefEi imsni i 

wjfTWNT wirrwwr winnwr wwmwT W 

0 IAm / tpA# p»rtieip^e$t m tftei tkt rnnitm of me, irilk this moiiom, mliko 

wm p mrmtM od ly mof ; m wAmr hwU m tu mmd moeamfiulmtmh mro amkinod ; Ab< wAa io JllUd 
with kmmfkHmm, md it mdij^rmi to My mgmim§t. 

Analysis; — WlirWNTl a fellow sufferer, from WUPT'and RTW;* NT mo, 
^irwr with this (maid) ; WUnfSTlillNWr unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plishments, from W, nr* IW, and NWinN ; ENTWW bring to or with, unite, If, 

and ^ to lead ; NSurNNrvlinNNT indifferent to my sufferings, NEiirif, 
smi and ifTN ; SlfTNWr haughty, W and mw. 

9. — The ninth order is ^TRtifni. This requires one whole stansa to 
be the same as the neat in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the raried length of the stansa. The Allowing 
are specimens of this description : as 




Re l» <A« foU» frmt, h t mdt omt , rwyA e A rtl w f , rmmmti, tirtmm, mmOmd, him- 
tfftdUmg, (Bdmt.) 

AWfojwiMif l•fA«JN•te0^,i^, muimMmf, AW, imkakM mmmiwkt ifyMte, kit 
tfhmimm wUt At «WAIt,/tr • mmmi, OilAt lAy. 

10.— The tenth order ia called Nipmii. . Thia is only partial 
aUitetation; it has sometimes only the appearance of it arising tnm. some 
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iimiltrity in the found ol oorteki lettem ; el othen thm it an aUitmtioB, 
but it k ifieiniir, and can be radnoed to no dednite ntka : ae 

fit atNt JTanWt dtmNi t$ Mt tmfMtria§ tmd f rmrv iaf ^th$ Itwl, JtrwUjf t j q m t rf tMr 
mmHimt md tmdt Am inrnkk A At AttA 

Beaidea the preceding there it another kind of alliteration called fWT, 
by meant of which the whole stanaa may be thrown into tome artificial 
fonn. Ibe particular form into which the Yeree k thrown, giTee to it both 
ita chaiaeter and name, at may be petceiTed by the initanceo which 
fidlow. 

1. — ^The haa the ayllablea of the atenia ao arranged aa to 

read the aame either atraight forward, or croaa-waya, following the order of 
the linea drawn from the first ayllablea. These lines are supposed to pre- 
aent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which thk kind of alliteration k denominated ; as 

nTdwrti% wfbifftrflr, 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

Wkm At tm i m i tt mm m e t d wiA Imti mttfmwUmt, At jwim JUmt d t t f imdf frtm lft« 
i^ fi t H tit i tkfkmit mfm§ti A At Atfh, 

t.— Tlie urftVHUI afrdr the stansa k regularly arranged according to 
its fgur pddsi^ or component parts, haa the syllables ao dkposed that <A« 
«Mi gf* ffit Jfnt ha|f reads the aame straightibrwards or downwards; and 
ths mAelf Ids ssesad Aa{f reads the same beginning with the first ayllablea 
fii rwar da and the last qrOablea upwards ; as 


^ in « 
^ nr m n 
m n m m 
m ^ m n 


4 i t ti 

^ BT W i| 

n i m t 

« w (b 
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Th» itaim ■fitBfed ia iti riommon fotm reads llra»~ 
wn o mi iwift I 

Hf JkU^ ftalfii mH§ktma4hf «A« fmrhmi kmUmtfmUm Utk$flmmm tk§ 
f m fd t mitika knm tkmi fmr •<etovy. mJl tit Um an /mi it /K§hL 

3. — The has each jnMi the same, whether read forward or 

backward, or front the centre to each extremity ; while all the jhMw to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commenoa 
al the centre or at each extremity : as 

^ wt m 9t (i^«rwTt 

m fi m m 

m m X ^ ^ X m m 

^ m ^ m n X m 9i 

The Terse in ils usual form stands thus— 

mmf mftfut woi Wi i t i 
mmxm HT mm fhw wtww1% i 

O dbutardt; (tat wktrt) tit niHti/ tk/katu art taaitmdim/, tmtiHm/ tkt /adt ta war, 
wrrjffm/ tkt /nmd fan ta waaHka daadt, mmd tkimim/ (wtdar tka aamda a t af tkata wka) taaa tkt 
aampurimg amd tkt eaagmarad.* 

4. — The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stansa 

is dirided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a dmm ; whence its name. 



® Litwalljr th# ia4 Sk# 
% O 
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The rene in its legnlar form stsaAs thus : 

ni^B T^ wii ’ n iftTBTBininroTi 

7U mrmy «t the eommmcmmi of tht taptdUim mu /uU of igiirtli; and with its itifuri- 
mttd okpUmtit votifonmM mmd woU em iiti mo i 

5. The admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 

OT diteust from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle firom which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the lefr and then upwards ; afterwards from th(‘ top 
round the periphery. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as — 



The verse in its regular form reads thus — 


(A ptmd) mionad wiik dur, fim, f w'lr mmd AmIi, mmd hmmimf ii$ wimd§ imtprapimiod with 


The or the grmi or J^piter^t wkmel, differs from the 

preceding in being read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 

the periphery to the left, and deem the nest radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing Srom the nzle agnin it proceede in like m an ner through the 
other three parts of the wheel — as will appear firom the following example 



TT w r y i ft r a w m ftrwrfiiwm T^irfirwrTwiit ft isTit i iTi i 
TTRrwmRimTwwRnniiTT ^cmniwT 


Rmdkm kemriug ike ttitrdt «/ ker etmpmumu, mmd f 0 mf U fpeintmmU 

u4 the Umeof ike fttiivl, «r«i dUkomomrtd: mmd keimff trmlg devmitd tm her krd, wmn tmjj^md 
with temn «/ ffnef tkmt iktumnoi rmtktr kilkd. 


6. — The ^KW3ir is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 
the form of a hint, from which its name is derired. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. I n this tlie 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com' 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. Ac. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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in 

itt€onpoKtMn» the cQMlnictMn it Mora Mvple^ M im tka MArviiif «a^ 
which it retd right tcrott eccofding to die ignm one, two, three, fi»iir. 
Thitwet giTen mehy apoidit epplying Ibr a nteetion at a teacher; and 
the tyllahlet beginning at one and going round to eiglit, fcnn the motto 
^murinil ffict which in Bengili meant, JFWgftt «t at#. 



The following it the regular form of the ttanzat and their rendering ■ 

Ttcinin i 

wmrflAr ^ TUri ^ 

•wTftntflr i 

m wT^^ (fyant TTmurim %lbai9 1 

/, Miw ^ ymurftmi fam 

th$ kmrkig ^ tkt mr, Acmcmm (t99mfm)i 
r >f wf ^ jfm fOAtr gf i p t —N mr kantt: 

NHiktr, O Brmtrwrt 4$ 

/e» Ml «wt Itff imfiUtktg ^ alAirv; 

M, 5ir, fMT luAia§ 

rmwUlwmdtntma, 0PM/ tiU mm ^ mf 4mkm, 

At r M Ai yiag/M Mi » 
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CMDpaTe with the preceding igore the which in ite regnler 

form reads thus— 

ifliNnnT TiTNTiir Tarftvfr i 
Niftmurr ijurirt t^r ma nt ju n i 

O^getUmifir witJm, pHir g i$ m k fy $kime$ dit th tf miM /tr IK>, JmU ^ lyfaidbwr, hi0k 
fa ijpMf, ai rtpar/at, and 4Mm^ r§$flmimt, 

7. — ^The WfWW admits the^stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 
nrorrf, whence the name. The 6rst stania forms the b1ade» and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular form of these words with their rendering:— 
aiiTTftlP|T!rthl I 

Maftkafnai Cad,wka iMaaatkmaOf pamlmUm ftmmftt atraiaa If Am, Mnt, JUm, 
mi OmmAs; faU fa afar fa fafa MMf tkatr fa4mt «fa fa lAt matkaa af lAt imm^ lit 



iM w. TAtar imAY 

S^Thc mill pw ne tttt tte itiMfc in tha ftm of > Um* tlie iM4? 
i^ oonunattOM ftion the oentie letter of the bewitriiig wit^tt the eemr, 
flnt le the li^ hand end theiilim the Mae letter to the left. iUler« 
tan the ce n tre letter ef the bow, lliat to the right hand and then to the 
left ; aa win be aeen Iqr ooaqparing the reiae which fbUowi with the aitillclal 
ftm: 



litt i Mf ! iim nm i wwn i 
Ifta %TT anKrtaftnrcr i 

JKer tA* ■ ntff wi # f erm fWdp IA« mmtmt ftwr ^ It* rm ti ir ^«il 

MmOmbm, iMinA tvwMMbiw mmI OMrtMMAfe ig ywr wffAf , fnutt9 fftiwt wu^kn* 

9.— Hm tgym ift anide in imitation of a necklace or jpoeaiy. The 
leatag ceuMMncea fiom the taemoal bead, pearl, or jewel, andpaaelng 
item that to the upper Um goal len^ the otring according to the ignea. 
The letlera in the iiat gam and aU In tne nppm line, are read ftem the 
kfttotlmcentataingiraidi^.deiw^ InA again to thecentreand 
,|^taiii^M»mpjQrIlalilelMiingi^^ 4itinihe 

<^ataiitaltatloliaiaita righthand th ta cinta tan 
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lidt igriM «• Aa 

ftwa DfUgitH iritti 1*« wlltlnM fhm tht irtium i1iti 1 frlfr-T- 


i ^ • « • « 



iiiiraninpv t frfti 

IffWf VWTf* I! v(?W WWW wff wpmuii^i 


Kmm»Owtmmm,aMikmwymm00a$hMiftk$rim^H^0ti$,mdnfmm§ 
iktwtm ^ Mdam dtfmi ft i m mmt u Ui f, mm litirii rf to IIiIm; «li|f»lti«iiMiii«M*, 

Ml rtliini l» cMi «ii^ MTU; iMr %t» llte Ik M0i» li^ 

ttkm rt wi /b« !*• «wr«, mtditm wmn rfi i ij ^iiti ftrf . 

10.— Hie t|!Pm ii of e flMie eUBoelfe l»f end I m ladebtid <0 
tlieCdeotttCItfiiliiBObM^ lt85» fore^eoimNi ofit( hmm 

«a«^ky•pHl^•t^M^aadaddlMMdto•MiMtawr• 
^[MtadfarteMiiMitoiMlabM^lMt aafuiiiltaK •* «n^ 
uf mnm ■nmrl tn i«rr — na anirf tta tw <i i #rt i h | | 
imm *• »• *•!««•».*»• Aeant ataan. % 

faUiit.^laMtlaiii aH% aai Jaiaiaf allfca 

anaaaa'atayniarf. aa Iffl tl V —* »» iw<fc*» ^ t awaii af '<>■ ai^fc'. 
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Then Aftenrafdi t>y taking the right hand, and Joining 

all those letters with the stem, other rersea are produced, aa and 

&c. ficc. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can be imitated 
in type. 



Thb has been Hteiatty lendmd, and, as fiur as possible iaritated in 
form, in the subjoined English Teision : — 
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1W «M mWmmkt B^h'i 
tm Ik* Uv4 Ik* l*«Ua*l'*| 
Ik Ik* uivNiil Bakrk air. 
Ik Ik* wwH ngniil^ BUlfk ■•rvl**| 
fk ki iliM— kli 4ri%kl* 

fk Ik* mttfmm *f *gn**ki* *v*r| 
Ik Ik* «*nklp af Ik* SafNM D*Hf < 
fk wfult •• k *> pt Ukl o— ek ii, l**4*k 
fk w**iwl*g to f to*** *f rH wnx 
fkll *1 Mril. f****tol, fr*v*i I* f**^ k**to to- 
Ctoito Mto umitoH «rMi atoi I* »1*4 m* ••«*(.| 
* af Ik* p**r, pnif*****, ■Mikaliaf Ik* lk*i 
lallr* ri g k l.*»* fc — « par* 1*| 

Kaimtac ^ pto* *1 Ik* p*w, wlik miU ink •* 0*k 
Pal l gkitoH* *M •lk*n, slaw la aakaaaatog kakavlaaf, **• 
tovvfai I* vbta*, fattavtof Ik* toalrsdtoa* af Ik* Sk**l«rs, tudl 


tt«l*fk antoMla Ik* Ik 

E af^* alkwl** *a*l**l*ai ik* T* 
Mlfk | r«*> n lit *11 tk* Ik 

to* ia*l faak ••■lawar’* tk* T* 


lafMbto Ik* sf wankip tk* Ik 
katto* piap** f**r w*lgk to Mtolaralf 
y**t> m^jofmml tfary •! *«*«laa** tk* toatolk 
maktp tr*f«* •karatat IkrMfk rat* fk 
to. aaapaalantoly ■prt*kl, ttotar, Haak*****, 
j ktop** ■akltallaa to kappf , k*lto* appraprlato to Altoakak 
|ptaa* at** ill aak •§ katoactog ika fk 

•t«t aak ■kUk.apakta, flakaitof 
mik to, kolj, rlfktoaa*. M*tali*l, 



In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which hare been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice : it is that of forming stansas 
with any giTon number of consonants. Verses are formed, from which half 
the lettere of the alphabet are excluded* and others in which only one> 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to three* 
two. and eren one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intdligible Terse by the aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achiered. In the following ttenxa no conso* 
nant is used saye T ^ occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

(JTfiii— ; g* lawtlwf* l4a toawkfcr ^ mkam mrm to Jmtmetim 

UUmimfimti wh$ ytow to lAt hSwri wiS Of atow* nd to OgiitoriifW ^ 

4iiiitoftol s toMpMk St lAk SMu^. 
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In nineiiee to the artiAcial gtecimena it auty be ebeemd, that 
aiiiee eff ery Ibnn wbkb pleaaaa the hnagination of tbe Poet may be aaleet- 
ed aa a kind of moald into wbkh iiktb mao may be coat or dueled, H 
ia manifeat that many otbor Ibima, boaldo thoae gtron* might be prodneed. 
Among tbeae are eommonly enumerated tbe flag, the dove-eel, the boat, 
the lerpeni, the earth, the door, theenila, the pond, |he chain,, the chariot, 
the ann or moon, and oo n ate l lat ion a, Ac. Of all theael have not been able 
to obtain good apecimena, and aa moot of them are of modem invention, 
and may be Ibrmed and increaaed at the pleaante of the Pandita, I have 
not deemed it of much importance to aeek after them. The examples 
that have been aupfdied will be anffident to explain the nature of this kind 
poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a oalject of no inconsiderable extent. 1 have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
thereftne to auppoae that 1 have mhaoated it in this short attempt. Should 
what haa here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fuUUling 
the tadt, to diaeum it at a greater length, 1 shall consider that 1 have 
done aaore service to the cause of Uterature, and the bisects ^ the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing 1 have 
written. The litfle inibnnation 1 have coUeoted, has been gleaned with 
iome trouble tnm diflbrent native works, there not being to my know* 
Isdfo oven among them a cpotplifetieatiae on die iuliject* 


1 cannot conchade wit hout obamving , that the very hD«ealoos sped* 
moM of aUHeiattonwhkh have been brooi^lbrwaid, mnit eonvinoo every 
nnpr^ndloiril^^^Mtt^ this country die by no mcansdsfl* 


KoMlion has ovw 


•8 a| 


daiflln 
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•reana ti litsmtiiia than the Hindua ; and no other nation haa ew yet 
preaenled an equal ▼ariety of poetic compoaitiona. The yarioua mecrea of 
Oieeoe and Rome haTe filled Europe with aatoniihment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its three 
classes of poetical writing ! Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages ht 
above all the Western tmrds for their skill in poetry» it roust at the same 
time be regretted* that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embelliahments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From tlie past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from tlic apprehension that they shall itiil through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to tlic extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much moie 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the Rn gii*h, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of then combined can work wonders. There was n 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, whan the EngUab, like the Hindus, weiu 
mofu devoted to the recoodite parts of school kaming, than to the aequl* 
■ition of sound sdcnttfic knowledge; and had they oontiniied so, tb^ had 
never been what they aiv at the p i u ss nt period. Those dark ages hav» 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. 1 et them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 
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TRANSLATION 

or AN 

INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA -GAYA, IN 1833. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

BritUk Btriieai te Am, 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*} is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother, 
Captain Gboroe Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese £nT 03 rs who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall of the inner 


* TIm original fne-tinile lnifiDf by Minn acekloat bean Iwt, Mr. V. Hathorni, Jadgn 
ol Onyn, was kind anongk to hare three more iBpreeaiooe taken with great care from the atone, 
wUeh he atalea to bo Used into Uk wall in an InTorled poaition. From theae the preeent 
lithograph haa been eaeontod, marking the enteriw margin of the letlera aa they now jiiat. 
Thia haa been done with the greater eare beeanae a donbt eaiata u to the date on the atone ; the 
abort aeeonnt giren by myaelf in the Jomnml vf lAe Atimtie S§eiet^, Miry 1894, from Ratna 
Pavla's reading, (withoni any knowledge of Colonel Burmbt’s haring taking np theeaami- 
nation of it) making ilfOO yean more reeent than appears in the present translation. <-J. P. 8sc. 

2 R 
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court of the conyent of SantfAdit mentioned in the 2d edition of Hamil- 
ton's East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gojfa, That building 
is called on the spot Guru M&th^ and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydii or Mahout who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouk-t$a,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagin, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Kouug M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burinc>e language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a speciineii of the ditference^ between the two characters: — 
03C cjOooS, ta-youk, a man, in thecoinmon Burmese writing, is mCLU HTT t 
in the square chara< te r. It dots Rot appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one woxk. now always written 
ill a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kammua-tsa (*), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order ofpriest- 


• The letter here expraewd by U eboald, m eaelofy with the DeTtnifmri. be written eh : In 
the same ey the lAehonld be# ; the z ihonld be j; the y frequently r; end the d, t. The nnthor 
prefers tbe Englith rendering which gtree the pronnneietion nearest to the original, and hit 
orthography has accordingly been preeerred thronghont the present paper. Sic. 

The 4th line of the inaoripUon contains this word. 

(*) Sansorit. jr«raMM-e4elfe. 
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hood, translatioai from which are given in the Appendix No. 3, to Symes'i 
embaMy to Ara, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton's essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Burnians, publislied in tlie 6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. The writing exhibited in Symxs's pinte of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the P41i or religious text of the Bunnans, is in the same 
square character; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kammua-tsat 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese Tarnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.^ The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps its closer 
resemblance to the ancient P41i ilphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tsa^ but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 yolumes,t 1 have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


* SYMtsbasnol copied ihe sentcncequitAcorrcctly, end bet omitted Uie first lylUble of the 
first word. In ibe eccompenying peper B# (Plate II.) tbe saDtence may be seen written in both 
the square and tbe common Burmese ebaraeters. Tbe Jfeai»ne-(sa is composed entirely in t|ie 
Pili language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an o i h upon to a priest, 
aud sometimes on solemn occasions to layasen. Those vowel marks wbicb are placed above 
consonants in the common ebaraeter, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the ITmwmne- fa a ebaraeter, apparently because the lines iu that kind of 
writing have very little space between them. This character is called *' dfep- 

Tamarind seed writing, because tbe letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 

t The Burmese possess several histories of their oun kings, as well as of the kings or 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toang^ngoo and Ta>t,bonng, relating fairly enough their die- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of aulhenlicity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of bis most learned priests and ofllcers to compile a new edition of the large Burmese History, 
called JfeAe YmM mwm deu-pyes (»). 1 poescss a copy of ibis work io 30 volfmet. It eonuneoees 
with the creation of the world, according to tbe Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after firing 

I Perkspa a corruptioa of from tke oeunlry whore the writing was eurrsni 8nc. 

(•) UmAi MJm WtniAfrI. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to giye my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear on- 
ginally to haTe been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
JTyoitA-lM known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out. the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) containsa copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

(The temple oO Pdyaiha-bkatf (*) place of (Gaudama’b) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theeri Dhamma Thavea, (') who ruled over Zab69dipa (’) 
island, subsequently to ^the year) 318 (*) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


•ome Mcosai of the kings of Mngndhnand Central India, and of the life of Oat' dam a, relates 
a history nf the kinp of Tagoang, Prome, Pagan, Pegu and Are, coming down to the year 
1891. The gronnd smtk sT this eompilalion is takea from other histories written at Tarions 
timss, and principally from two works, copies of which 1 also possess. One is s very popvlsr 
history in 90 rolumes, comprising n period from the ereation of the world down to the Barmeee 
yenr KTIS, (A. D. 1791) writton by n privnts indiridual named Moumo KLula, who is said to 
hare died shout the time that the Pegneia took Avn in 1761. The ouaer is n oontianaUon of 
this history, compiled by an ofliccr named Paha MtsoTia or Moutta Mimoyrs, sad 
comprises s period irom 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late kiag, in 13 volamee. What Mr. 
Crawvord reported as to the seoouni of the Into war written by the royal historiographer 
at Avs, is a vary good ttmj, hat I ham the best reason for belioring that he was ineorroetly 
informed. There is no snoh ofReer at Am ne a special hutoriographer, and the portion oon- 
tianing the history from 1891 to 1890 in 8 or 0 volumes, has only lately bnen by a 

eoHunittee of officers and learned men, whoee labonrs have not yet been pnblinhed. An nbetract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1890, by order of the kiagof Ara, and 1 than made 
' a translation of iu 
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been destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Pentha- 
ooo-OYEE (’). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Thado (*) 
built (it). When atterwaids (it) was again destroyed, and (he Lord of the 
white Elephant, (J) the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentatiye the teacher Theeri Dhamma Paua RAia Goon a, (”) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Katiiaba('). There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Warada* 
THi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ta-thein-,men(*) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyooa,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thari.en- 
NOE ('*) and to the great officer Rath ^, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pjfoiko, (“) in the year 407 (**). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tazonn^mhoun ('*), in the year 
468 (“), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags ('*) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings (*•) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayeu for with 21 (*’) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
PadethaQ*) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious ofleriiigs might rontinue 'w ithout interruption 
throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies (**), 
and bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibhan (^), and (we) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rak€mdat{^^) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Arimadeta (“).” 

Px'planaloty Notes. 

1 •-“P4yaMa-&4a< t are *Bi<l to be PAIi word*, measiog boiled rlcc aod milk. The 
firit cbariuble offering which Gaudama reoeired after he Uined from the wilderneii, 
where be had been performing ancteritiei daring six was in a village called TAeita- 
from a rich asan** daughter named ThoozAta. It consisted of boiled rice and ' 


O Sri 

2 s 


t 8 . 
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mtllt, tnd the spot where be ate (*) it was called Pa^aikorhkui after warda« That spot wal 
close to the right-baok of the N^rutyoM now called Nihyan sIreaB, into which Qau- 
OAMA cast the gold plate eentaining the food, after having eaten forty-nine monthfnls of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof that Gaud am A would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Thbbri Ohamma Thau k a, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of Gaudama 218 years after that 
Buddha's death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tudi or Z§di (*), are 
now generally built in Burmah, of a round and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
'Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Paghn, Uiey were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called or ship* 

templet probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
connlries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha OagOf 
described in Haiiilton's East India Gaaetteer as ''alcAy brick edifloe resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.*' The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this ediflce, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Tm IBBI Diiamma Thauka (*) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaga 
called by the Bunnes. Mahd Baudhi Paribauga Zedi if) (temple in which nil offerings to 
Buddha's sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Banaese vakeels to have been 
eriginnlly bnilt by the king of Magadha^ they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was bnilt at the same time, and which might havp been styled P&gatha- 
lAwf, bttt of Which there ere no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite wnrmat sweb n soppositiout 

2.— Thbbri Dhamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda>ooutta, (») who 
mnst be the same as Chandra-gufta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit anthocp, nod San* 
DRACOPTOS, or SANDRACOTTOBefthehistorianeof Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-ooutta reigned for 24 years, between toe Burmese 


O TlMtirmuso4fiiff OavnAMAoruiif priestfs eaUucts, g Ivlug It g lory.” 

(*) 8 . Ntdrtnyuua (*) S.CkuUjfT P)S««Hr’sri. 

(*) Sri DktrmMwkmt {*) PurMffjtti, 

(■) Tbs BurmsM letter O Is often preaouueed as th, and Is used always fbr the eA lu P&Ii or 
foreign words, but the osnal sound given to ft is more like n barn s pronennood with the toagee 
pressed against the reef of the nwutk. 
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iBcred year and 186 or B. C. 382 and 358. He is also described as having been of 
the race of Jfavrtya, as having killed his predecessor Dhanananda, the last of the eight 
Nandat, at the instigation of a Bramin named Zanbkka, (^) and as having been conse- 
crated king of the whole earth, implying that he possessed extensive power. The Bnr- 
mese history also applies to this king Tsanda-goutta. and not to Nanda, as Colonel 
WiLfoRD gives it from Sanscrit anthors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
mated and actnated by his presence— bat by the soul of a Bhe$loo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called Bhbindoo-thara (^), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit antbors, killed the Bheeloo li^y a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
reigned 26 yeaiwewd was snc o aeda d by his son Tmbbri Dhamm a Thaura, who is also 
styled Athauka, in tbe Bnrmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 880. The Burmese always 
use a soft tk for s, and hence Athauka is evidently the same as AsocA-VBRDHANAand 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jonb8*s and Colonel WiLroRD*8 lists of the kings (*; of Magadha, 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 
DAMA, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all acconnts of bis govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details, and tbe latter half of tbe 2d volume 
of tbe Myamma Maha Yasawin-dau’gyoei^), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
is filled with an account of this king’s i ign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 
Mayadka, as the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
Hpoutt which the Burmese consider with Major Rennbll to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as ba% log been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as king of Ziahoodipa (*) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in tbe Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 886. It was after such considera* 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that be resolved upon bnilding, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to the memory of Gauoama Boodh, (') in 
84,000 different parU of his empire ; and be selected that number, it is said, because one 
collection of the precepts of Gau dam A, called DAomma Khandot is divided into 84,000 


(*) Cknmtyo, of Sanscrit authors. 

(^) See vols. Sd and fth ef Astatic Researches, Octavo editiou. 

(') Biniuiin or Bmleidre. (*) JScraie imA4 BMj^wtndoyri. (*) Jamim detpe, 
O ffenreuM BwUAc. 
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•eoUoni. One of the 84»000 temples then oonttruoted ii snppoied by lome Bormete to 
have been this BAyatha-bhat, which wu re>bnilt and on which tbU inscription wu placed, 
1490 years after. There are several temples in Bnrmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-bnili by different monarchs, on the rnins of those bnilt by 
Thebei Dhamma Thauk a (') on this occasion. In the 23d year of this king’s reign, 
la the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 807, the third and last rehearsal of the comma- 
nications of Gauoama took place at P&talipout (') nnder the protection of this sovereign 
and snperintendance of Maugoali Poutta-tbitha (’). The Bnrmeae history has no 
acooont of any king of Magadka or Central India sabseqnent to thU prince, whoae dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Mahbinda, («) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introdnced Bnddbism into that island 
is Mihbnooo {*). Thbbri Dhamma Thauka reigned forty-three years, between the Bur- 
mese years 2l4aad 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of his having died in a fit of passion, bis spnl upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prince Mahbinda, bdviog preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (');>^nd at all events, the 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that tbe marrow of the 
back hone in a wicked man turned in*o a huge and fierce serpent Sir Wm. Jon es and 
Colonel WiLFORO have shown, that Ciiandra-gupta, or Tbanda-goutta of the 
Burmese, is tbe same as tbe Sanora-cdptos, with whom Sblbucus entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta bad ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 202 years before our (*) era. According to the Burmese 


(•) Sri Dherme Anke , (*) PAtelipmre , {^) Mwsggdiputre . (♦) Muhtnire . 

(*) See U. JoiNviLLS*s paper oa Siaghala or Ceylon In tbe 71b vol. of tbe Aslatle Researches. 

O fiee Pr* Wilson’s paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 22 , vol. Ifith of the Aslatle Reiearohes. 
(*) Rib vol. of tbe Asiatio Researcbes, octavo odiUon, p, 96 and 100. 
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hiitoritni, thedateTsANOA-oouTTA U said to ha^e asceaded the throae is 382 jeari 
before Christ, and the date of his death 3*58 B. C., being siaty>six or sixtj'seven years earlier 
than the periods ttxed by Colonel Wilpord. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error on the part of the Burmese ; for we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time of Sblbucus, Thbbri Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wilbord has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of Sanora-ooptos, namely, Allitrochatbs and Sophaobbimub, 
apply to Varisara alitu Mitra-gupta, and Asocavarddhana a/tds Shivaoa- 
sbnaC*}. Thbbri Dhamma Thauka then most be the same as the king Sopiiagesi- 
MUS for renewing the alliance with whom Antiochus the Great went to India ; and the 
date of his ascending the throne most be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
hare it, 880 years. Tkmri is the same as the Sanscrit Sri, excellent — Dhamwta is law, and 
religion too— «nd Thauka, which means eare and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, tho word here implies /rte- 
Am from care and anxiety ('). When Thbbri Dhamma Thauka*8 mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the son and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zahaodipa (*) island, which is eqnal to the son and moon in beauty and splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Thbbri Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety- eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. 

8.— Zdboodi>a or more properly Zamboodipai,^), tho island of the Jambk or Eugenia 
fruit, is one of tbe four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist svstem of the 
universe. It is so named from the oironmstanoo of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north end of the island ; — ^it is the same as this our earth, and hence, ** king of 
Zahoodipa'* means, king of the whole earth. 

4. — This is tbe Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2878th religions year. On the 
death of Gaudama, a king of Magadha named AjXta-that(*), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’s disciples MahX Kathaba(^), resolved upon establishing a new epoch commenc* 


(^) P. 880, vol. 6th Asiatic Researches. 


(') JMmkudvipM, 


(*) AjAtuMtru, 
2 T 


C) JfeX4 XeryiqM. 
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ing from tbe year of that Boodh’s death. The same of thii king retemblet most that 
of Ajata-satru inSirWm. Jonb8*8 and Col. Wilpord* 8 lUte of the kings of 
Mapadka, but AjatA'SATRU is supposed by the Colonel to nave reigned many years 
later, than what it given in the Burmese history at the date of Ajata-that*s reign or 
about tbe year 450 B. C. According to the Burmese, the father of Ai ata-th at was P Blli> 


BHA'THARA (*) and his snoeetsors in relation were — 

His son AjatA'THATi who reigned until the sacred year, 24 

Bit son OoDAYA-BHAODHA(^), who reigned until 40 

His son Anoorouddh A (**’), 0 

His eon Mouoha ("), who reigned until 48 

His son Nagadatha, (*') who reigned nnlil 72 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed bia, father who preceded him ; and 
the last, NaOAOATHA, was deposed by his subjeots, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaoa. This king, whose name resembles so closely Sisvnaga 
in Sir Wm. Jones's list of the kings of Magadha, was succeeded by his son KaLAp 
TRAUKA (*’) in the sacred year 90. K ala- yh aura was succeeded in 118 by his son 
BhaOORa-thbna, (*^) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers duxtng 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Pebnza>makA, ('*) was killed in 140 by Nahoa, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the Utle of 
OuEKHA-TH BN A He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by gbt 

brothers, the last of whom, named Dhana-nanda C^), was killed, as mentioned in apreced* 
ing note, in tbe sacred year 162, by Tsanda> 60 UTTa, the grandfather of Tmbb ri 
Hhamma Thacjea. 

5.'— Pbnthagoo-qybb, or th^ great Pbnthagoo, is supposed by tbe BunnoBt to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest ; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ia gout, but ta ha ; in former times, however, it is said, prieaU as 
well as laymen were styled yak, 

0.>-»Thado Mbn, or king of Tkado, was the family title of a race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of tbe EramuU in 


(•) Bimiusirm, (») Udtgtkkadrm, (>«) AnaradU. (“) Mmdrm. 

(*•; NAgadmitm, ('*) KUuiokm. (>♦) Bkadtuina ('*) 

('*) Vgrtunu, C*) J)kmrmtmmnd»» 
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nortb latitade about 24^ The beginoing of the third and twenty-second volumes of (be 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the son, and also of the Thakbb or Thakya (**) race, like Gaudama. 
An account of the origin of this term Shaky a. or as the Burmese write aud call it Thakya 
er Thakbb, is given in Ibe first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma db Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baraiuithi or Benares, named Oukkararebt, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city of KappiUn»^ot C’), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named Ouk- 
K AMOUKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
tisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiers, my sons 
have ability indeed (thakee tau in Phli) to take care of our lineage f And thence, all kings 
of PdtaKpout were styled of the Thaiee or Thakya race. The first king of Tayouny, 
AbhirJ/a, came from Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given iL ihe Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tayouny, most of whom are designat- 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-MBN-oybb, was delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C.S04, of twin sons, Maha Thambawa (*’’)Bnd Tsoola 
ThambaWA (*'), both of whom were bom blind. The father directed them to be potto 
death but the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-yaitif 7>a-/en, Myedi^ are oaid to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off ProtMt close to the spot where an uncle of their*s, who bad some time before been 
led so far from Tayouny in pursuit ot an immense wild hog, bad taken up bis residence (')• 
The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here built a city called Thare Khettara in 
the sacred year BO or B. C. 48a. and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a ft>w miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symbs, who visited the spot, gives a description of 


(«') Skik^a. (*•) KapiUvMtu (“) Makm Smmkkava. (••) Ck%U Sambkava, 

(‘) Tbere «rc msnj places named after this Hog — Ifsr-ina-snpcr, or Hog not wet, a place where 
be crossed (he Erawadi without the water reaching hia belly Hog tank, the Watt^yoan 
where our army met with one ot the most serious disasters during the late war and ffcl-hjfwea, Hof 
island, a spot near Prome, where (he Hog was at last killed 
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It Whm Hart Kk§itara wm 4ettfojr«d A. D. S4, one porttoa af Ska htMItaatt ra* 
■afad aad lattlad at PagJin, wbara aaotbar capital wai bailt, and aaothar iiaaatp af 
kiaga mtabtUkad, wkiob floaricked 1176 yeara, aod liagarad SO jaarc loagar^ PayJil wat 
daatrojad by tha Chioaca* aad 80 yaara after that arant, a duaf and daaoandaat af tka 
fkgmmf/ race of kiaga, aanad Thado-min-bya, oooqoered tha laat raaMiac of ^ 
Pcfda dyaaaty, aad fooadad tba city of Aaa aad a aaw dyaaaty of kiaga, aboat tba year 
of Ckriat 1864. Haace, the kiaga of Af a to thia day coatidar thaaiaalfaa aa daaoaadad 
ftoai tha Ta§mmg Uaa of kiaga, aad oaa of tbair tiUaa Na-dbaf*JBtiiaraM, arrooeooaly 
traaalated by aa (kiag of tka riaiag aoa), aiaaaa akiag coma oat of or daaoaadad fron tka 
aon aa tka IkpoiMf kiaga wara eooaidarad. la tka aama maaaer tka kiaga of Ata prMa 
tkanadfaaapon baiag of tka Tkakjfa or TkakM raoa, aod tba lata kiag If BNDAmA>OYiB, 
vkaa ko aiarriad kia aldaat aoa to kia aldaat daagktar ratarrad, aeaordiag to tka Slat 
folB«a of tka Bamaaa kiatory, to tka aatakliakad caatom aaoag tka IMNa tqybl raaa* 
Tba tom ITIadb oiay ba darirad from TKa-dba royal aoa, althoogb aoma Boraroaa aaa- 
•Idar it to ba tba aaiaa aa TSo-lo, a aoa ia additioo. At praaaot, it ia ooafarrad aa a 
title OB priooaa aod tha kigkaat miaiatara of atate. Tha old Kyaa Wooagyea ia a TMh, 
Tafommf ia daacribad aa hatlog baao daatroyad by tho Tartara aod Chiaaae, bat tkara 
art to tUa day acorn raaMdoa of aa old city aaid to ba f iaibla tkara. 

7.— Tha Lord of tha white Elapbaoi aad groat kiag of rigbtaoosoaia, or TMaa-dpoo- 
IkoAfa faro wungyM, are oommoatitlaa of tba kiaga of Pqyoa and Aoa. In tba Bormaaa 
yaara 407 aad 468, or A. D. 1166 aad 1106, tba paraoa who bore tbeaa titlaa waa a kiag 
of P^poa aamad Alouno tbib thoo, aod tka latter half of tba fourth folama of tka 
largo BaroMaa kiatory aoataiaa aa aacoaat of kia raiga, aad rafara partioalarly ia one 
part, to aa old ioaeriptioa wkiab ia aaid to ba atill eztaat at Ava, oommoeioiatiog aoma 
aharitablo gifta omdo by tkb kiag to a tampla.aaHad 8kw§ Jfoafkoa, ia wkiek iaaariptioa 
ka la atylad *' Lord of tkiHy«aiz white Biapbaata.** Ho ia alao daaaribad la tka Banaaaa 
kiatory, aa batfag raigaadfhr tka loagapaaa of76 yaara, batwaaatha Banaaaa yaara 466 
aad 666 or A. D. 1006 aad U 6 B 9 aa hatiag asaroiaad doniaioa ofor Anaoaa, BaaaaiB 
aad TIaaaaaarim aa waU aa ofor At a, Fbgaa aad Prom; aad aa haf (bg tiavoilad maro 
tkaa la aaaal with Baramaa khiga,-rliaf log f bitad Ckioa oroHaad aad Aobaaa and 
Cayloa (»). Oo tba day of kb birth, tka large koaorary dram or paiip, whbh agreeably 


Tbb Wag a|i^%liM aa thIpbaafA bat by whiit lam dam am iftm, m 

HoaMOffo aaiarihbhlaa i a a? aatthpaia! 
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Id d mloB tktt itfll preftib at Afi, was haagiag withia the palaoe, emitted a foaDd 
of itielf wiHeat beiag atraek. Tlib pkmaomeDoa wu ooniidered ai progaottioatiBg 
the ialhafa fatare power aad glory, aad benoe he wai called Task shoo, the 
antebrd being the aame of Ibiekiod of dram, and the lait an imitation of the soand heard 
on Sta ooeaiibn. In proeeii of time Tsii-8HOO was changed into Tbbb-thoo. Alouno 
ia a aame of Ihr flMre importance. It meana the rndimenta of a Boodb. or an Bmbiye 
Boodh. nad U applied to a being who ia hereafter to become a Boodb. Gaudama wna 
ao oalled daring millloBa of yeara and daring hia S50 different atatea of eziatenoe, whilat 
he wna completing the meaanre of good worka. which waa to perfect him into a Boodh. 
agreeably to a propbetioal annanoiation that he had reoeifed from the Boodh Dipbn- 
0ARA(*). Tbb title waa giren to Alouno.tsbb-thoo in the aame manner aa it waa 
afterwarda given to Alovnc-phra (Alompra). by hia aobjecU of their own aocord. 
aa a nmrk of their profound veneration and reapeot, believing, aa they did. that theae kinga 
WMre not commoR nwrtala. bat beinga deatined in aome fatare atate of exiatenoe to become , 
Boodha. The genealogy of Alouno*piira, after he had become king, waa very coie- 
fhlly traced up to thia Alouno-tsbb-thoo. and throoghbim to Abhiraja. thefirat 
king of IVpoifi^. The Barmeae hiatory relatea the fact of thia king of Pagan, Alouno- 
TBBl-TBOO, having aent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of thatking- 
dom. a prinoe nantad Lit«ta-kan. regarding whom mention will be made in a aneoeeding 
note. 

8.^TaBBRi Dhamma Pada Raja Gooka (**) ia aoppoaed to have been aprieat 
who died ia Arracan on hia rente to Gaya. Hiadiaciple. Maha Kattaba.(**) in ooaae- 
qneaee of hia yoath and aabordinate rank, ia aoppoaed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the miaaion by himaelf. A prieat probably reaidiog in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference moat have been made to the king at Poyda, when, it ia imagined. 


(■) IHtaneAnA predieied. tbat after taor TMUyr and 100/100 werMa, Oavoama weel4 be per- 
feeted lata a Boodb. A anbnUyt la a awnenl. eoeelatlDf of an oalt with 140 oTphtral PipanoAaA 
waa the fontlh and Oaodama the tweatietb of the Bcodba. who have lut appeared in thii world 
aoeotding la the Barmeae. The Malptoiaa and palattaia aeea la BaiaMae templea and menaaterlea 
of a man l|ing preelrala at the feet of anether, who ia addreasing him. are iatended to lepiaaent Oao- 
OANA aatbe hennit TnooiiBnA (**) reeelTlBg the prtphetaaal annaneiatien ftom DirancABA. 


e>> BdJMarmepedbr^ge crane. 


(») JfdU Jre^paiM. 
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the royal order was sent baok. •• Let the lord priest Waradathi folftl his engagement, 
and lei the chief of the 100,.000 Pyoot assut and have it done.*’ Some persons at F""- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as tome idiomatio expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been pat np by a native of Arraoan. 

0.— Pyoo-ta-thein-mbw, or chief of 100,000 Ppoot, is supposed to have been the 
prince of Arracan, Let-ya-nan, whom Aloung-tsbb-thoo. n«g of Payin, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Partin. Alouno-tbbe-thoo sent an army of Talains or Pegners by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, bat the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempUng aov thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thbnkhya'8 grandson, MoungBadi, the 
king of Arraean at the time, and establishing Lbt-ya-nan on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arraoan, named Men Bhbbloo, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenk-iiaya, who usurped the throne nnder the title 
of Waroung-nghbt-tsarb. The son of the deceased kiog of Arraean, named Mbn- 
YE-bhA-yI, took refuge with Aloung-tbkb-thoo's predecessor and grandfather, 
Thbr<THA1N-8HEN-kyan-zeet-tha, who reigned at Paydn between the Burmese years 
426 and 465, or A. D. 1064 and 1003, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father's throne. Alovng-T8BE-thoo was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince's son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arraean. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava os to the exact date when Lbt-ya-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arraean, and refers to a copy of the Arraean history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to Lrt-ya-n an after the year 480, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Lbt-YA'Nan, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Alouno-T8EE>thoo had established Lbt-YA-man on 
the throne of Arraoan with 100,000 Talaios and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pgoo, sixteen years afterwards, established themsetves at 
Pagan and founded 6ie Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
PgoQ, and whilst the Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as desoended from the 
Pyoo race. 
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Tke flgtttei in tvo 407 §gd 468^ ire eot ?ery diitinct in the inMription.* 
Tke tiv alte in the (bit and the eifht in the leal dele ere not qeite eleer. If the learned 
Bnrmeeeet JCfMfeefiere correetin their reeding of the fignrea, eonsidereble doubt wiU 
ftiH eiuat, how fur they are right in conaidering Pyoo-ta-thbin-miin tc be the King 
of ArraeoH, 1iBT«ya*nan, who they naaert, ellhongfa it ia not nMntioned in their large 
biatory, was atyled chief of 100,000 Pyoot, beeanae he waa bom at Pagam and had been 
eatabliahed on the throne by 100,000 Pyoot. The Arrucan biatory, u before quoted, 
atatea that Lbt-ya-nan waa aaaiated by Aloung-tsbb-thoo, after the year 480, that 
ia, at leut twelve yeara after the date of thia inacription, in which thia naaae, Pyoo-ta- 
THBIN-MBN oocura. Itia more probable than, that thia title waa given to the chief 
or general of aome Papon army on the frontiera of Arrocan, and it appeara that the 
firat army aent againat that country hy Alouno>tsbb-thoo waa forced to retreat. 

On referring to the cfaronologioal table of the kinga of Arraean given in Mr. 
PaTON’b Hiatoricaland Statiatieal Sketch of Arroeon pnbliahed in the 16th volume of the 
Aaiatic Reaearches. it will be aeen, that there are aeveral namea aimilar to thoae 
mentioned in the Bnrmeae hiatory. Manick Phalono may be the aame u the Burmean 
Mbm Bhbbloo; Samkyano aa their Thba Khaya; Manik ZadibaMbn Badi; 
and Lbyya aa Lbt<ya'Nan. Thia laat king of Arracan ia deacribed in Mr. Paton *8 
liat, aa having reigned between the Mug, which are the aame aa the Burmeae yeara 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1188 and 1140; and na thoae datea will be 31 and 32 yeara anbaequent 
to the datea given in thia inacription, here ia another ground for doubting the accuraoy 
of the Burmese at Panpoon, 4n conaidering Pyoo-ta-thbin*nbn to be Lbt-ya-nan. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Pualono, by bia own 
Minister San Kyan«; of his son's taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing the king at the time, Manik Zadi, 
Sankayang'b grandson, and placing on the throne Manick Phalonq’s grandson, 
Lbyya, corresponds very closely with the account given in the Burmeae biatory. 

The 32nd volume ^of the large Burmese Hiatory eunmerates a list of the kings of Arra- 
can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmeae eonqueat in 1784. Thia 


• The faar Is nade more like a six of the present style of writing— but Bnrmese seholert laforai 
■e, that this numeral four was formerly often wrlttea aa in this inserlptlon. If we take the two 
dates to he 807 and 08U, the Inserlptlon eannot refer to any of the kings of PnycN, aa that capital 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Barman year 040, A. D. 1384. 
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list differs from that gired by Mr. Paton, add many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circamstanoe owing probably as mnoh to the careless and inacoarate manner 
in which Bnrmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 
the two langnagei. 

10. — -Pyoo-thakbn-ngb, or little Pyoo>tiiakbn, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Thebbi Kathaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a snbordinate in the mission from the king. 

11. — Pya-Mo is the Burmese month, which nsnally falls partly in onr December and 
partly in January. 

12. — This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kauza-thakkareet, The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named PoupPA- 
T8AU-RAHAN. The Calendar bad been once before altered by Thpo-moun-darbb, a 
king of Promt, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama'b death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them ChooU Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krbk Miboon, and Phaya Chooli Chakka-p,hat. 

13. — This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

14. — The present Burmese year is 1190, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 72B years old. 

15. — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written opou them, are presented 
to temples, and bung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16. — Plates full of boiled rioe, with frnit and fish, are laid before temples and Images 
of UauDama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as '* a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as " set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17. — ^The sense here is not very clear in the original whether these twenty«one young 
persons composed the tuitt of the mission, or were purchased at Gaga and allotted as slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in Burtnah, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the /ogtet, who are now at Buddha Gaga, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebailt. The rakeeb aUo read the nomber in the inicription at twelve and lot 
twenty-one. 

\h.-*"Pad€tha it a tree said to exist in the Itfat maniion, and in the northern of the 
four Mhodt forming the Bnimeie world. It it said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary nse, at well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cops, ambrellas, cloths, &o., hanging to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

19. — ft is a very common custom with the kings of Ava fo have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The ** our” in the 
inscription is supposed to mean the king Aloung-tsbe-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest WaRadathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exoeeded 137| vitt of Burmese 
dmn silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshbn-BYOO-yen. The weight of bis majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

20. -^NeibbaH is the Burmese heaven— literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihilation. 

21. — Rakancku, or as usually pronounced Yakandoi, are inspired apostles of 
Boooh, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a YaAanda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of bis holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of course soon suuk down. The king ordered 
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tbe other prieiU to remore hia aae«rdotel garmeote Mid drive him oot of their 
oommnoity. 

22.*-Abimadbya if to he the 6th Boodk ie the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered by a Bnrmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in tmtb, may he never see the 
Boodh Arimadbya. 


Extracts from the JoumaU of the Burmese Vukeels on the subject of the 
foiegoing Inscription, 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Bunnese vukeela submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Oaga, and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, 1 add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. 


TWaneUUion of a Letter addreesed to the King qf Ava by the Burmese Vukeels, 
from Calcutta, in March, 1833. 

** Your slaves Mem-oybcMaha Tsee thoo. commissioner, and Mentha- 
NANDA-OTAV-DRN Secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty's orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindpostan to the extremity of the 
English dominioiis, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Gkmges 
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riyer, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 
the Maha 3audM or excellent Boodh*s tree at Buddha Gcata (the peepul 
treeorySrii# religioM^ under which Gaudama is supposed to have bect>me 
perfected into a hoodk) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
>ur two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
)f gold and silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
plded umbrella and thengan (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
wukpouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
ebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), mpooda (pots with a long neck 
ind open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
upees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great— that 
^our Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
dajesty may be gratified and every service accomplislied. The merit 
ittending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
dajesty.* 

After making these offerings to Boodh^ excellent tree and worsliip- 
>ing it, your Majesty’s slave, Meng yee Maha-tsbe-thoo, repeated the whole 
f the Thainantai^) and Yalanathaut prayers, and, agreeably to tlieir teiior, 


(•) According to the Buddkiit religion, • penon mty divide wi*h others the merit attrnd- 
ig good works pertornied by him— sod thus allow others to share in the future reward. Bat 
le loyalty of the Burmese vakeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
leir sovereign. 

(*>) These are two long prayers osed as a preventive of evil. TkamaiUa meaning ** the 
irrounding,’* is the 6rst word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Nais in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worJda, (through which the authority of a Boodb ia said to extend,) made a 
aolemn appeal in the following eight terms BoooH is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (fit Byamhas, NaU sad Mai). Hmpxeceptnueexcelieat 
His di«ipl« are excellent. (I) tniat in Boom. (I) tmai in bis precepts'. 
(I) trnet in hia diacipies. (I) have always woniiipped the three objects of 
adoraUon (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, teU lies, or ime intox- 
substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal n.a. ter 
Proposing then to innte a piece frem the weMeiw branch of Boodh s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to ‘he Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
^ines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mxkovbb MAnA-TSK-TBoo, Walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
a» high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful 
never having happened befbee moste^i^ ^ ^ J 

contradicts the common aying. that a small psgw/ tree does not grew 
under a large one :-it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’b excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty's slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It u growing in (your slave's) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being veo' delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty .(') 
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The guardiane of Booqb’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty's 
slaves, Menoyfe Maha-tsbb-thoo and Mbn Cha-nanda-oyau-den, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, Muhunt Jogee informed us. 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this tree* 
and that the Jogeet are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boodh*s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the DevanAgari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent NiU$ directing us, the captain (Captain O. 
Burnby) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Mukunt Jogte had stated, and 
yom slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Mengyeb 
Maha-tsee-tboo and Men Cha-nanda-oyan-den, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king's reign this was done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, it was done in the reign of Alouno-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan ;-^that in that king s reign the city of Parent in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos ; — that that king possessed from 
Arracan to DMi ; — that he held Arracan also ; — and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song-— 


Ijoung-Uu-ikoo-khain, ander orders of king Aloung-tsbb-thoo. 


Ayo<hikmn-r»9, 


who exteoded bit views,- 


Tahin’ie^ikein, 100,000 Talaitu 

Pyo<hta-tKein-nhen, with 100,000 Pyoot-^ 

tt the proper lime 

Pyikka-dein-tyouk, corretpondiog to astrological calcalatioof, 

Partin^myihtkiet, the new oity of Parein 

TH-eha-Uci~th9$, did dnly bnild. 


happens to take place. In the present case, the Bnrmese enroy eridently considered the little 
psqm/ tree ts a miraonions answer to his appeal, proving his own tmlh and virtue, afihongh he 
pretends to owe such an extraordinary incident to the gmat virtnet of his royal master. 

2 X 
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Your Majesty's slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arraean and all the KtUa countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the Pdli text, ** he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, ** good works bring 
reward in the present world" (a Pall text), all the good and excellent Nais 
duly directing your Majesty's slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the inscription is — ^thal near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Paribavga, your Majesty's ancestor Theebi Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food) : — that after- 
wards the priest, the great Penthagoo, had repaired it : — that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the ^'hite 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan^ therace of Thaoo, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bya, son of a Thaoo-tshen- 
T,HE£N, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung. at that 
time. With respect to the terra “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to have been so called. That king was bom in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 407, gives the 12th year of king Aloung-tsee- 


* It if difficult to understand how the rnkeeU made out that all the Ku!m eonniries were 
once a part of the Bnrmete dominions, nnless they gave to the words in the seeoni line of the 

Arraemn song a very extended meaning* 
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THoo’fl reign, in which he deputed the teacher Theeri-dhaii ma-raja-oooroo 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theeri-kathaba, not going on to complete it, 
Waradat-thee-thakhen engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Pyoo-tathein chief, who had built the city of Pareiu, 
to send Waradat-thee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then pressiited for the purpose of attending to ihe duty of bum- 
ing lights and making otferings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (yosir 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Muhunt Jogeet. 

JNear Boodh s excellent tree them are also many images of Gaudama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Tueeri-dhamma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained; and together with Boodh ’ s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, Nmreenjitra, Ganges, Jumna 
and Auauma — of the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika and of the city of Yazagyo^ and when your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood/ 


♦ This image was formerly in the Asietio Society’s gronnds. 

t These fire hills ere supposed to hare encircled the ancient city of Rdjaffriks, which the 
Burmese call Yazag^o, 
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Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to Bengal^ 
kept by the Junior Eueoy, 

** After stopping three days in the city of Paines, Kappitan Thecei 
Yaza Nauratha (Captain O. Burney's Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh's excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh4t at Patna, on Friday, 
the *2Ath January, 1833. 

After travelling five taings^^*) weOame to the little river of Poonassoona^ 
nadee : three taings farther, we saw the Mawrakat^nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Animau where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradh river 
and village of Zahdnaty where we again halted. Departing from Zahhnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee^ and saw (from thence) six tcUngs to the southward, the live 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo (Rajagriha,) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo^ at the village of Thtla. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Oara-thee ( Gaya^) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bonddka Oara, ( Bndr 
dha GayaJ and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of Patalipout(^) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in wliich the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(*) A Burmese tming meesuree neerly two English miles. 
(^.) The naoient name of Pmtna aoeording to the Bnrmese. 
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of TxytLpala or Tshiit^kytmng, goat’s grazing ground— Ya/ana Zengyan-- 
Aneimmeiiiffa hill— and the lake of Mtmtnaleinda, The remaining places-- 
Lenlwon tree, Yatanagara or ShweaiUt golden house, (and Baitdhipallen, 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be ibund on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of MounzaUinda is above ten to the south-west of Boodh's tree 
Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven ta$ to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Narzenjara river is upwards forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
KuUu call that river Niiazala, (Nilajau) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, Tzkiit-ltyoung-myoungt in the village of Tshzittan. which the Kuka 
now call Bagaroo-goun»i^) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zte-zangyee-t {3Iukwit Jogee) took chargt of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 
§even villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable firom the same. He occupies a three-storied brick -house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate Jogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the size of the stone of the T$het-hyoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upward • of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees who constantly. 


(•) A la b a measare of length equal to aeven cnbiU. 
(^1 See note at the cloie. 

(') In figurei in the original. 
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throughont the day and night, remain on guard near Boodh*s tree, are 
Lwot-tban, Kharat, Vantb£, Hatra and Gomyen, which five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Jogtt, 

The circumference of Boodh's tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty -four cubits above the brick platform. From the lop of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaupaiia was perfected into a Hoodh and some of ihe bought and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally — hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high — After going round and round Boodh's 
ezcellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Mukumt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees^ and returned (to Patna.y* 


Notk.— A oeording to tb» BuiikUt ■qripturw Oaodam A, tlUr lie hod bocome perfected 
into A Boodh nader the Peepml tree, retted teven days at seven different placet in the neigh- 
bonrlxood of that tree. These seven times seven days are called TTMtm TkatUJw, and the 
■even plaoea Tlnfta TAdnn— which are described an follows : 

Itl. BmMi pmUmgmM, pat^ma f>ina— Place of the golden throne which bad mira- 
cnlonaly risen from the ground nnder the shtde of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
RAMA int immovnble seven da/s. 

2d. Au n wm ^U ikm Aomu, dooiijfm This was a spot on a .ising ground at a short 

distance from the tree, at which Oaudama stood immovsble, looking at the golden throne 
** without winking or blinking,'^ dnring seven whole days. 

3d. Yrntmta zm ffpM, fntiyo t,hiina — This was soother spot near the tree where Gau- 
DAMA walked baokwards and forwards in the air during seven days. 
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4lh. F«I«m or tkw otii. eA«lo«#»iU «,AAmi-A golden or gilded home which 
tppeired mireoiiloiiily nenr the tree, tnd in which Gavdama remeined eeren deje. 

6th. iMtajmlm hktU hgnmg n^tuf heng, jmnjama tMna-^Peepul tree growing on n 
piece of gronnd where goete wiully gn^i end under which tree Gauoam a remeined Mren 
mom dnyi. 

6Ui. MmmMakimdm min, iokmttmmtm l»6dne~Leke or tank of Mommcmhindm, in which 
dwelt • NSgm or Dragon, in the eoile of whoee body Oavdama eat eeren dayi, eorered by ita 
hood oampletely from Iheeaeant dioweri of rain. 

7th. Yazm yelene, ,or leu homu hemg, tkmttmmm i^Aum^K tme called Zen Iwm, nnder 
which Gavdama laaUy Mt daring eeren daye, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Oukmiaba, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions to Gaud am a and prasented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in retnm eight hairs which he plaoked out of his head, and when they mtnmed hmne, 
they bailt a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, bnt enlarged and 
improved by different kings, b the present great Skwo dagomn temple at Rmngom, 

Boooh’s Pmepnl tree had originally five large branches— but the southernmost was broken 
off by king Thsiri-dhamma-thaueba, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
DlWAVAir-PSKYA-TBlTT,HA, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Bmddkm Omgm, which was painted by % Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of ilee. 

Rangoon, Jane, 1884. H. BURNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on the authority of Ratna Paula, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the PAli and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importanoe. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E)and (I,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, Deing read at Ava 
407 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 607 and OOO. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two places, 
and I confess, that although the first figure of the upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried op so high as in the second, the first 0 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite pkia, and e$centially different from the 4, which ooenre in the second line of the 
inscription, (k,) In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. III. page 214, the 
latter date was adopted : and I had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod’s R^asthhn, of frequent expeditions 
made from Miwar in the 13th century ** to recover Qaya from the infidels." Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Bdrnsy’s, I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of fae*imiU including the date, 
for his re-examination. I now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due ; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which can be 
be«t reconciled with their history ; in reading 6G7 they most have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding (he temple, as Colonel BuRNEY states, to the King of Arrncaa.-— J. P. Sec. 

** Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and T lost no time in 
showing to the Myawadbb WnoNOYBE (the most intelligeut and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Maha-tsbr-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savatii^ your facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we bad here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6 ; and referring to another 6 in the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it docs not rise so high or above the line as the same part dees in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. 

I cannot see also how your “ collateral evidence from Tod’S Rf^jasthAn" is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which sncceeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign of (he same 
King, Tshbn-byoo-thax,hen-taba-men, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between *' the crusades of the 
Rfyputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1200-1250,’’ and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have occurred after the temple bad been re-bnilU 

** Again, the capital of Pag&n was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
C46, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities — In 667, 668, A. I>. 1305 and 1306, a King named 
Thbeha-thoo, reigned at Penya, a town to the south of Ava, permittiny, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-nbbt. the grandson of Taboup-pye-mbn, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Paydn, Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which 1 think is more probable), some King 
of Arraean sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to ALOUNG-TEBB- fHOO, King of Paydm.” 


•• Ana, SlADscMihsr, 1885.* 
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Not4 of tkt alUratiotu introduced in Vereion 11. of Plate II, (the Trantcript of the 
FaceimiU, Plate I. in the Kyouk^cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava uiith the three fresh Facsimiles taken by Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Gaya, J. P. 


The 6gures denote the commencement of each line in the original : — ^The letters mark 
alternations of reading* u follows : — 


Ats tmseript. LUksgrapked trmtcript. 

a. r, altered to g ra. 

b. n6, ^ fid. 

c. ^ ni, fiAttf. 

5 « C "• 

h Pt ^he letter to, omitted in the Ara transcript. 

/. r, altered to ID y. 

g* tP kt, ^ ri. 


h. ^ ) 4, this figure is here correctly nsed in the Ava text as 4. 

*• IJ. m, altered to ur y. 

J, k, n, q, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. A, c, D, h, q, s, u ; in all these cases the form 
1^ is used for the letter r, in lien of Jl . which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. 

r. in this the latter form of r f ryaj is used in the Ava version. 

B. m tu (grandson) altered to hu (by) this may be a fault of the sculptor. 


I. B. (4.) altered to [g (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 

J* P* UJ« y» Cf rjf ; it does not alter the sense. 

o. \ n, ni, 

K. caret • . . Ill lha, 

*** caret Dj^d" thiuv (prononnoed do.) 

Lt 

o. 3L, 21, 4^ 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

p. caret nf k. 


B. koa,io, ^UT mriy,*earth— doubtful reading. 

T. H(UU «yw, 5 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RBiPBCTINO THB 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

fos 

BRITISH INDIA. 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPOBTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMUirTEB APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN I8U. TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OP A 
GOVERNMENT UFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION ; 

By captain H. B. HENDERSON, 

A»tt, MUf, Amir. GfnU Rfcrffwy to tkt CmmUtfi* 

From the eaquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sore data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortsJity, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Delhi Gazette^ 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of thai city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, whicli by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Makt, 

Femalts. 

Total. 

Adolts, 


41,526 

81,118 

Children 


18,189 

88,742 

Total PopuIatioD, 


59.715 

119,860 


Births. 

Dsaths. 

Marriages. 

MalM, 


2,168 

601 

Female! , 


2,080 

527 

Total,... 


4,248 

1,128 

Deaths. 

Malts. 

Fswtalts. 

Total. 

At I year and under, • . 


505 

1,109 

1 to 2 yean, 


276 

546 

10 year! end niider, .... 


808 

663 

Adult!, 


906 

1,930 

Death!, 

2,168 

2,080 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than Sj- per cent, per 
annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to have occurred under 10 years of age : while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries : among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks adde^ to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does not include die royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


• Vid« Table No. I. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1831-32, or one out of 26^ ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 8J months, 
and from May 1831 to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 4^- months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum, — the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vide Tablei Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accmmcy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company's Civil and Military Services, 
than caji be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among^ whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, fl’om their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation 4nto the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry' been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1 832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals His Majesty's Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Burke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 2^, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in 6. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in d§ among the formei or younger class, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


« Vide T«bl« No. 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a con plete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty's Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 

Dtathi to girtngth. 


Fort William, 


Berhampore, 

6.77 


Chinsurah, 


>» 

Cawnpore, 

4.55 


Boglepore 


»» 

Dinapore 


»> 

Ghazipore, 


t* 

Kumaul 


}t 

Meerut, 


>» 

Agra, 


„ 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was— 


From the age of 18 to 20 16.12 

20 to 25, 9.36 

25 to 30, 10.13 

30 to 35, 6.92 

35 to 45, 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 3l, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increftse of danger with increasing years» the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others ; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 
30 to 35 „ 

35 to 45 „ 


0.58 ’ per cent. 


2.24) 

4.63) 


3.44 


5.86 


5.22 

6.78 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Bubble's Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from tlie Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty's Troops 
reported on by the Inspec^tor General — but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company's European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burke's Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annum 
in every 18} throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper theyearly percentage 
is nearly 7 — or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. Atone post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shown in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


Vide Ttble No. 6. 
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The next TaUe is thal the Calcutta Burials. European and East 
Indian, at the Park-stresi Burial Ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or eTen 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrirals 
frem England, include between the ages of 18 and 25 . and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo* 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup* 
position, it will be found from the numben exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 10 to S6. about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew. 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per* 
centage is 5 . 49 . For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 0.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55 , it is 6 . 18 , while from 55 to 65 , (though this teim is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8 . 4 . Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen bhriab altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port — swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee : all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, most appalling 
character. 


* Vide Table No. 0. 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late life Assurance 

Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 

a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least ; 

but a little consideration and advertence to the facts before Us would 

explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 

different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 

debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 

and habits ; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 

either necessitated unwillingly to incur the ex pence of a Life Assurance, 

or, as the flgured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 

the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 

Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 

hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 

ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
« 

as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen tliat seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses witliout classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement ; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum — the common average ; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


* Vide Table No. 7. 


t Vide Table No. 6. 
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The Oriental has existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of vrhich, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is difficult to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, loving of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company's different services of the regxdarhj progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India, The ratio in the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3^ per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent, at 40 : more than 4^ at 60, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somcfwhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 
residence in India ; a result far more favorable than that of the otber services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Tablfe* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the pmbability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
fraction |4 ; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years* residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, to favourable for idl ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
■J4 it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertainedt) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
69.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


• Vid« Table No. 10. 


t Vide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about 3.12 percent; the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age, 61 

97 Lieut.-Cols. ditto, ditto 51 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto, 30 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madias 
or Bombay* 


Comparative animal percentage of Mortaiity of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay.* 


PaBtlDBMCY. 


i 

Major*. 


1 

P 

i 

1 

T 

e> 

i 

If 

r 

(laNBBAL 

Avbbaob. 

Bengal, *..« 

6.84 

4.84 

4.10 

8.46 

2.76 

2.34 

— 

- 

1 

3.12 

) 

Madras, .... 

6.40 

0.11 

6.43 

64n 

4.17 

8.80 

448 

4.31 

448 

'^S.M 

Bombay, . . 

6.74 

646 

8.77 

8*78 


8.16 

1.08 

4.21 

344 

) 


Tbe rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicef bas been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


• Vids Tablet Not. U, IS and 18. 


t Vida Table No 14* 
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haye demised 3.36 per cent, while as many as 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death haying occasioned nearly one^sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which haye been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, seyeral curious circumstances haye 
come to yiew. Presuming them to be correct, w6 find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that ot Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in tliirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent. : tiieir mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum 5 at Madras 3.55, 


Vide Tiblei Nof. 10, 10, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3.28. These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company's Army, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty's Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with DepOts in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Burke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Retuim originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty's Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King's Regiments come ** to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 10 to 50," and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “ are from 30 to 60 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.'* In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty's Officers than those of the 
Hon'ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company's 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty's Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in either service than is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty's 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


• In Um Origiml Retnrnf, ont of tn nrertge of 801.30 llrei yonrly npwd to the olimete, 
the deeremenU were 14.16 per innum* The eorreoted Relnmi, it i» beliefed, eonUia the 

Dep6t Conpaniei and othen in Enrope. 
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at Madras out of diree hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ton are 
returned ** in action,” or one in every thirty-two; and at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, howeter, in this point in the 
Returns. 

In the Honorable Company's Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
beihg reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. ‘ There is very little difforence in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very snudl 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both serrices at the diffiBreut presidencies ; 

His Majesty's Officebs. 


Bengal, . 
Madras, . 
Bombay, 




0.16 

0.11 


0.00 


Honoeable Company's Officebs. 


Bengal, 0.10 

Madras, 0.13 

Bombay, 0.00. 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to diew that the adoption of 
tlm ntes of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
gSDCMd Tbble, is not inateriaUy affected by deathhfoai^^ Xtistmethe 
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Citil Serrice are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Anny)^ and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
includipg all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The G>mmittee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curnin*8 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish hme, as Mr. Cubnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into tlie periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have be^ sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix tlie 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. Tiie whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Curnin's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. U embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 apd ia31, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in tlie enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Haviland, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Cwnpany’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 

3 « 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon) from the year 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 percent, 
per annum. 

It IS unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared — but from the information 
afforded by them — a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee — ^which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee's final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twent jr 
years on/y, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Curnin ; 
that his data from their very copiousness — the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into — must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Curnin's researches — ^by exhibiting the 
casualties of the last century — embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


« Vide Table No. IB. 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the GoTemment, not only Oiat 
Mr. Cubnin's Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premimn 
than that fixed by hini might erentually be adopted with confidence—mid 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obrious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory for the OoTomment to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three president 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of GoTemment, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1614 — ^together with the 
strength of the respectiye Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here — ^parti- 
cularly as the statements were found insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals' Offices were requested to have filled up--and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one whd 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables fi^om the data thus giyen 
after his own mode of calculating; and, as there are yarious formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approyed of by him-' 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
eyery Cadet’s age ayerages eighteen on his first arriyal in India, f it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any giyen age had passed through, --(and 
what was the number of decrements in,) any giyen year of exposure to the 


* Vide Tablet Not. 19, SO and SI. 

t Mr. C’^BNiN hat eatabUthed from the retolt of a refereneo to one thowand t«ro hnadtad 
and tU Baptlimal CerCidoatoi obuined by him, that eighteen yean, lett a few dayt, waa Iho 
mean age of that nnmber of Offioen on their reaching India. No general ealenlatton th ifi 
fore can malarUUy err in aitiiniiog the ago in qnetUon. 




tos 
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elimale. That TableB, Noa. 9S, *4* were prepared for each presidency 

leqfiecdTely. 

From these lastageneral Table was correctly made out ; kaff the numW 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirenients themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tali^ for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 16, f wasat length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterioa of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstanoes in India. At the more advanced ag^, as indiaouals are for 
the moat part in Eunqm, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
leas fovoraMe to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
more foithftdly represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo* 
Indian connimpity. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Mr. FasoussoN, Auditor, King's Troops* Department, in the 
Military Auditor Generars Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


Vidt TsUm Nm. 23, 2S sad 24. 


t Vide Table No. 26. 
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Tab. I.-->ABSTRACT ihewiDf the stresgth. the proportion of Siok to strength, nnd 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for die ondermeBtioned periods of Nadre Corps 
at the several Stations of the Amy where Enropeen Troops are cantoned. 
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2 

h 

0 
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For fi jura....... 
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1089 

1 to 14 
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93 
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3.83 

For 3 years, 

406 

136 

370 

1 to ^ 

3 

0 

3 

0.76 


Total,... 

7126 

1479 

1339 

3to 19| 

174 

.. .. .. 

39 

196 

3.76 

( 

For 3 years 

13000 

4328 

2943 

1 to 17 

374 

10 

384 

3.16 

Bsrrsekpore... j 

For 3 years, 

3033 

1461 

1333 

1 to 17 

46 

1 

47 

1.68 

For 1 year, 

6363 

6363 

3006 

1 to 16 

46 

3 

49 

0.94 


Total,... 

21173 

11033 

7381 

3 (0 49 1 366 

14 

380 

1.80 

( 

For 3 years, 
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46 

7 

68 

1.98 
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1 to 11 

4 

0 

4 

1.84 

( 

For 1 year, 

no 

no 
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3 

0 
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Total,... 
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63 

7 

60 

lOO 
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Tai. II.-— statement thtwisf the nninber of Doaths in the levalMI Peatioa 
EttebliihMeal (of Fightiof Men) reported from lit May 1831 to SOtb April 1883; 
alfo the average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 



Nwmhtr 

DtMkt. 

AfMa tf Aft, 
wktm Ptntitntd, 

itfirea tf Nnmhtr 
of Ytmrt of 
duratioH of 
Ptntitm, 
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J 

1 

1 

D 

e 
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Sabadar Majors 

6 

61 

6 

18 

5 

D 

0 

Bnbadars. 

60 

56 

3 

S4 

6 

B 

S3 

Jsmnadars..... 

SO 

57 

1 

6 

4 

B 

1 
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46 

7 

17 

5 

B 

6 
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7 

55 

5 

4 

1 

10 

4 

Troopers. Sepojs sad Privates. 
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46 

6 

8 

k 

6 

6 

Total sad Geoeral Averafs, .... , 

660 

46 

1 

S3 

5 

4 

IS 


Tab. 111. — STATEMENT shewing the actual Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830. or 2| Years, also 
average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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4 
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28 
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10 
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7 

0 
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49 

8 

33 

6 

10 

33 

Drauuners 

6 

61 
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7 

3 

0 

30 

Sepoys, Privates and Troopers, 
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48 

7 

9 

8 

6 

36 

1 

Tout and General Average, .... 

730 

61 

1 

3 

7 

8 

16 




























' Tab. V.-«8TAT£I1ENT ihewing Uib Bmoiwt of CMOBltioo by Doath in tbo fiaropeao 
Troops, at the soferal itatioBi of the Armf, when Earopean Troops are stationed 
Boder the PresideDcy of Fort William, distlogBishiog those by Cholera Morbos, from 
those by ordinary Piseases and gmieral proportion of the Sick to the Heal tby, for the 
preceding ^ yenrs, op to 8Jst December 1882. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQXTIRT RESPECTING THE 
TABLE V.— Ccm/inMerf. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
TABLE V.-CoiiHmMrf. 


NUSSBBRABAD, roft I8M, 9» k 90. 
NBBMUCB, roft 1931 k 1891. 
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330 RESULTS OP AN ENQUIRY RE8PBCT1NQ THE 


Tab. V1I.-.F1PTH LAUDABLE SOClBTY~iaBM7. 
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Af« to m as— No. of U««* UpMd 101 oa wkick tOO Sham wara bald, avarafa S.04 aaeb Lapia. 
.. as ■ SO „ „ SB .. „ tai „ „ „ „ am ditto. 

„ SOStapwuAa,. „ „ „ Tt „ „ 147 „ „ „ „ S.44 ditto. 


Tout, ... It7lapaadlilaaa. 614 Skaraa. Aaaraga 840 


* Tab. VIII.— sixth LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

STATEMfENT ahevkif tba muaber of Skarot ohieh voro traBaforroil from the 6tli to the 0th Laadablo 
Society 00 the lal Jaooary 1SS7 — olao the oonberof lives oo whioh tboao Shotca were held, and Um Lipsea 
vkicb have taken op to 31st December 1831. 


Naaikcr of Skaras iraaafarrad froai Stk to etk Laadakia Society, 9741 

Naaikar of Liaaa oa wkiak tka abaca Skaras ware kald. 066 

Naabar of Lives Lapsed vp to 3Ul Dcaombar 1661, eat of tka sbova, ISO 

Naaibar of Skaras kcM ea tka above Lapoad Uvas S60 


** The above 060 Shares baiag kald aa 180 Lives lapsed eat of 066 lives sad 8741 Skaras, gives aa average of t| Skaras 
oa eaah Lapaad Life, aad a ratio of Lapaas of 16 par Coat, la s years.'' 

16 per CaaL ia Syoara gives 3.6 per Coal, per Aaaaai. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
TABLE X.— CbaHiMtA 

Shewiog the rate of Mortality among the Military Officera at Bombay. 
















































LAW OF MOMAUTT* FOR BRITISH INDIA. MS 

Tai. XI^TABLB lk« CMMiHef uMg Ofleen of Um Bragd Amj, (Uoa. 

CoMpwy’s Sertioe) froM tba yaar 1814 to 18881 with tba avaraga paroaalafa for 
aacb cbus aad for aadt yaar. 
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Tab. XII.-> table the Decrenents amoag the OOeen of the Madras Aray. (Hoaorahia Caapaaj’s Sertke) 

fron the year 1814 to 1833 iaolosive. 
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Tab. XIII.^TABLE sbewiaf Uie Decrement* amoni: tlie Oflicera of dm Bombaj Aimj« (Hoaonble Co«paa;*e 

tbe year 1804 to 1833 incluive. 
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AESULT8 OF AK £NOUfBY RESPBCTINO T«B 


















T 4 «. XT^TABLE iheviag tke DecreaMati mails OBeori of HU Miiiocly’a BogimaU ea tko Bcofol B» t a bl i ifc — t, 
from tke year 1614 to 1883 iadosivo. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY BESPBCTINTO THB 

Ta». XVIII.— table slMwing tli« ■Terago «*• Mortalilf UMSf 6«&UaM •TCbe Pttblio Sanica te Mia, 
with tba piabaUa axpecUtioa of life, ae prapatad fro the Tablea of MoMn. PriaMp. Oordoa aad Maiar 
DaHavihod. 
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hkW OF MOBTAUTT. FOR BRITISH INDIA- 

;*♦’*« .'V •*“ f — » 0«~-. .( .b. Wi.. A«,. fn. tb. 

Jtn m* to isa^ w IW • r<M rf » Jtm 1 mb toe prebeUe eipecUliea eflere dedeeeil Ibenftoa. 
















RESULTS OF AN BNQUIRT RB8FECT1NG THE 



















LAW OP MORTALITY. FOR BRITISH INDIA 
TABLE XlX...6’MUtaMi<. 
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RESULTS OP AR SNQUIET EBSPBCTING THE 


TaA XXI — 5TATEMVNT tb^visf lU ■ — W <f OOotw. Ca4«te of th* difftrait 8 — ■owi, «W wtn e» tk« itrMfO 
•r th* Amy at the beKieoiaf of 4h« ymn apeeiM, vitb the Muaber of RetifeMeeta. DIaariaaala, Ite. eed of lha 
.Deetba da iag the year ie qaeatloa. AigmUmt Otmrats QPca, E eoit ey , S7(A 4 mm, 1884. 
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RESULTS OP AN RWOUIRT RRSPIOTlira THE 


Tab, XXII.-.AB3TRACT STATEMENT ilw BBfliber of Oflkm at liiWmiAgM, •aUktCttmMlu 

ooeorring at rarli war of Ag« aaioag the Offieera ef the B ea gal Araqr fra* 1814 le 1688^ iaolarifeu 

























BtSULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING TBR 


Tai. XXIII^ABSTBACT STATEMENT A*wing iIm namb«r of OOeari at aUbimt AfM, m 4 lh« OmmUIm 
• eevrriaf at ndi jcar of Ago anoog the Ofioen of the Hadrae Amy froai 1814 to 188A iaohMivOb 
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